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THE BANNS OF THE CHESTER PLAYS 


By F. M. SALTER 
(Continued) 


Tue Vintners’ Pray, VIII 


An obvious dislocation, already mentioned, gives eight lines to the 
Vintners, eleven to the Mercers, and eight to the Goldsmiths suc- 
cessively. ‘The Vintners have Play VIII, the Three Kings; the 
Mercers, IX, the Oblation of the Three Kings ; and the Goldsmiths, 
X, the Slaughter of the Innocents. The longest of these is the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, 496 lines, while the Vintners’ Play has 
413, and the Mercers’ only 264. In general, the plays that we know 
to be the oldest run to about 700 lines. Thus, the Creation has 
704, even without such material as may have been taken by the 
Tanners ; the Salutation and Nativity, 736; Antichrist, 730; and 
the Last Judgement, 708. Deimling labels the Vintners’ Play the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” but they don’t adore anything; they 
talk to each other and to Herod, and Sir John Savage’s reviser adds a 
scene in which a Doctor talks to Herod. In the next play the same 
Wise Men offer gifts to the Child. In the third, Herod carries out his 
threat, adumbrated in the first, to slay the children. The dramatis 
persone of the first play are the Three Kings, Angelus, Explorator, 
Herod, and Doctor [added in 1575]; those of the second are the 
Three Kings, Angelus, Mary, and Joseph; those of the third are 
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Angelus, Herod, Preco, Mary, Joseph, Demon [with material 
borrowed, as will be seen, from an old Tapsters’ Play], two soldiers, 
and two women. ‘The Three Kings appear in the first and second, 
Herod in the first and third, Angelus in all three, Mary and Joseph 
in the second and third. Evidently the material of all three plays, 
the first two of which are just a little absurd by themselves, would 
form a satisfactory singlé unit. 

The Merchant Vintners, or as Randle Holme calls them, the 
“Merchants and Vintners,” would unquestionably at one time 
belong to the Mercers’ organization. The latter were general 
import and export traders, the core of the ancient gilda mercatoria, 
while the Merchant Vintners were specifically importers of wine. 
That the activities of both tended to become narrower and more 
local, approximating those of modern wholesalers, is evident from 
the fact that a new group of Merchant Adventurers receive a charter 
in 1 Mary, which is renewed in 1559 under Elizabeth! ; at this 
time, the Mercers come to be called “‘ meere merchants.” This 
continual parturition of the old Mercers’ organization left it in the 
end so weak that after 1575 it was “ joined ” to the Ironmongers ; 
and the combined Mercers and Ironmongers survive to this day. 

At what time did the separation of the Vintners from the Mercers 
occur ? 

Harley 2,150, fol. 89’, has a list of city rents at the time of 
Henry Gee, 1535 : 


The occupacon of the Shermen for a place to sett their cariage iiij d. 
The occupacon of the Smythes for a place to sett theire cariage 
adioynyng to the Shermen vnder the walles negh vnto a Towre 
called the Dilles towre iiij d. 


The occupacon of the tailleours for a Cariage house [in Love Lane 
and Newgate] by yere iiij d. 


The occupacon of the Sadlers for a place called truantes hole 
by yere iiij d. 


Gray ffrere Lane 
The occupacon of the drapers for A certeyn place to byld on 
whiche thei putt theire carriage in nigh to the yate of the ffreres 


mynors be yere iiij d. 
The occupacon of the mercers for a certeyn place to byld A house 
on in the whiche thei putt theire cariage iiij d.? 


4 Morris, p. 463. * Cf. Morris, p. 368. 
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Earlier accounts of the Murengers and Treasurers of Chester are 
copied by Randle Holme in Harley 2,158, fols. 32’ ff. ‘These rolls 
were damaged when Holme saw them, but he seems to have copied 
very carefully. The accounts run from 1432 to 1483, and show 
that at various times the Drapers, Fishmongers, Mercers, Saddlers, 
Shearmen, and Tailors rented accommodations from the city for 
their pageant wagons. ‘The Drapers first appear in 1467-68, but 
have been mentioned in two undated rolls before that; they keep 
the same piece of land throughout, and have the same place in the 
Henry Gee rental of 1535. ‘The Mercers are first recorded in 
1437-38 when they paid 8d. for a piece of ground in Shipgate. 
They were often in arrears, and changed before 1467-68 to a position 
in Watergate street for which they paid 6d. This piece of ground 
was probably the same as that which is labelled Gray Friar Lane in 
1478 and thereafter. The entry for this year reads, “ ‘The marchants 
of Chester de vnius vacue place terre in graffrere lane pro Cariagio 
suo 2 years vnpayd 19-20 E 4... xij d.” They remain in the 
accounts until these break off in 1483. ‘The statement of the 1535 
account is surprising: “a certeyn place to byld A house on.” As 
a play-producing organization, at any rate, the Mercers go back to 
1437-38 at least. No such claim can be made for the Vintners or 
Goldsmiths. 

Morris prints an agreement between the Vintners and the Dyers, 
as two separate gilds, and the Goldsmiths and Masons, as one gild, 
made in 1531.! In this agreement, the Vintners and the Dyers 
grant the Goldsmiths and Masons the use of their carriage for the 
plays. The Goldsmiths bind themselves to an initial payment, the 
amount of which can no longer be learned, and to stand a third part 
of the rent of a carriage house and a third part of the cost of repairs 
to the vehicle. ‘This is an unusual agreement, as the gilds which 
possessed wagons usually asked for a yearly rental. The implica- 
tions are that the Vintners, Dyers, and Goldsmiths were closely 
related gilds, and that the Goldsmiths had as clear a title to the 
pageant equipment as the others had. As to the latter, we cannot be 
sure, for it is impossible to learn the size of that initial payment. The 
Mercers are not mentioned in this agreement ; we know, therefore, 


1 p. 317. n. Morris was able to read more of this document than I could. It 
is to be found in a Book Containing Fragments of Assembly Orders in the Chester 
Town Hall. The edges of the paper are wearing away, but there is no doubt that 
Morris presents the substance of the agreement accurately. 
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that in 1531 the Mercers, Vintners, and Goldsmiths constituted 
three separate companies. 

A wagon which was used once a year might last a long time. 
That it was expensive to maintain goes without saying. An idea of 
the value may be gleaned from the fact that the Coopers in 1572 
received 5s. 2d. each from the Painters and the Skinners for the use 
of theirs. At the same date the standard wage of a Cooper was 2d. 
a day “ with meate and drink,”’ and 6d. without ; so that the use of 
the carriage for a day was worth to the gild roughly as much as a 
single Cooper could earn in a month. As the carriages must have 
been correspondingly expensive to build, they were always consider- 
ably fewer in number than the number of the plays. 

There is a practical difficulty, however, about the use of a single 
wagon by several gilds. In this case, as the Dyers performed 
Antichrist on the last day, and as the Vintners had the Three Kings 
on the first, both could easily use the same vehicle. The company 
directly following the Vintners could also use their wagon, but as 
the plays had to move from station to station, it would awkwardly 
delay proceedings if another wagon intervened with an intervening 
play. The Mercers intervened between the Vintners and the 
Goldsmiths ; and as they had a wagon of their own from 1438 to 
1483, and in 1535, we must assume that when the agreement was 
made in 1531 between the Vintners, Dyers, and Goldsmiths, the 
plays for the first day must have ended with either the Vintners’, 
VIII, or the Mercers, IX. The Goldsmiths, with Play X, could 
then use the same carriage as the Vintners, but on the following day 
with a night intervening during which to make any necessary 
alterations in its furnishings. 

In all probability, it is from the period of the agreement of 1531 
that the tradition of nine plays the first day, nine the second, etc., 
takes its rise. For there were at one time only five plays the first 
day. The evidence appears at the end of Play V in MSS. BDRW : 


Now worthie sirs both great and small 
whom we haue shewed this story before 
and if it be pleasinge to you all 

to morow next you shall have more 


praying you all both east and west 

wher that ye goe to speake the best 

the birth of christ fayer and honest 
here shall yee see and fare yee well 





seed 
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The Nativity Play does follow immediately in the cycle as we have it. 
It has been seen above that in 1575 the plays began in the afternoon 
of the first day, when it is unlikely that the nine, nine, six division 
was used. 

When we consider that the material of the Vintners’, Mercers’, 
and Goldsmiths’ Plays is such as might well have been used for a | 
single dramatic unit, that the Vintners’ and Mercers’ Plays are | 
especially quite undramatic, that there is a striking disarrangement 
of the Early Banns at the point where these plays are described, and 
that the Vintners and Goldsmiths are parties to an unusual agree- 
ment in 1531, it seems likely that all three gilds originally produced a 
single play of Herod, the Wise Men, and the Slaughter of the 
Innocents. The three-fold division must have been complete before 
1531; and as the Goldsmith’s Play is the best dramatic unit, they 
may have broken away first. 

As the Banns are disturbed by these changes, they must have 
been composed before 1531. We have already seen that they must 
have been written either between “‘ before H 7 tyme ” and 1521, or 
between 1521 and 1534. The year 1531 may now be substituted 


for 1534. 


THE SHEARMEN’S PLay, XXII 


The Shearmen’s Play looks very much like part of an older play 
of Antichrist. It deals with the Prophets who predict his coming, 
and could very well be an expansion of introductory material in 
Antichrist itself. Moreover, when the Late Banns speak of Anti- 
christ, “ ffirst with his docter that godlye maye Expounde,” one 
would naturally suspect, if the previous stanza did not clearly 
describe the Shearmen’s Play, that the two had been shrunk together 
again. 

The Shearmen are entered under the year 1467-68 in the 
Treasurers’ Accounts of Harley 2,158, ‘‘ Seneschalles de le Shermen 
pro Aysiament Carragij sui . . . iiij d.,” but there is no sign of 
them before or after that date. In Harley 2,150, however, they 
turn up again, paying 4d. for “‘ a place to sett their cariage.” In 
the interval they must have made other arrangements. 

A Portmote Roll of 8 Henry VI, 1429-30, in Chester Town Hall, 
records the plea of the “‘ seneschalles dez artes de Weuors walkers 
chaloners & shermen de la dit Citie ” asking that every member be 
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required, under pain of such fine as the Stewards may determine, to 
be contributory to and pay such assessments as are necessary for 
the “ expenses del lumeir de nostre dame sainte marie & de corpus 
christi & al Iwe de corpus christi & a lun & lautre de eux.” 

The Weavers were an extremely numerous company who were 
always getting into trouble from the earliest times. Their unwieldy 
number alone would be a sufficient reason for dividing them whether 
the division sprang from their own desire or whether the City Fathers 
hoped to divide and rulethem. Their play was the Last Judgement, 
one that could not possibly be divided. The next play before theirs, 
however, was Antichrist, with, apparently, an introductory series 
of Prophets, This material the Shearmen took over in or before 
1467-68. 

So far as we have gone, there has been justification for assuming a 
re-arrangement of the cycle to correspond with an eight-line entry in 
the Banns. The evidence of the Shearmen disposes of all alter- 
natives regarding the date of the Early Banns, and takes us back to 
“* before H 7 tyme,” i.e. before 1485, in fact, before 1467. But 
confirmation would be desirable. 


Tue Wives’ PLay 


We have discussed all those plays which have eight-line or 
longer entries in the Early Banns. ‘There remain a few others which 
will perhaps shed light upon the general problems involved. One 
of these is the Wives’ Play of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
which is no longer known to exist. It was still a member of the 
series as late as 1540 when the manuscript of the Early Banns was 
copied, but it disappeared before 1575 when the Late Banns were 
composed. Presumably it dropped out during the reign of Edward 
VI when the anti-Popery rage was at its height. 

At the point where the Wives’ Play is described, there is a half 
stanza too much rhyming on the sound ight. ‘There is no reason for 
supposing that the Tailors Play of the Ascension! or the Fish- 

1 The Tailors were a very ancient company. Their charter, dated 1419, 
appears in Harley 2,115, fol. 137. Morris prints this charter, p. 412 n., but dates 
it 1491, 6 Henry VII rather than 6 Henry V. Possibly it ought to be said that 
Morris is most inaccurate throughout, and very difficult to work with because of 
his habit of omitting or mis-quoting references. He also doctors his documents, 
when he does not butcher them, tacking on, in the present case, “ temp. Rogeri 


Hurlton,” when there is nothing in the record itself to justify his so doing. It 
was, however, quite easy to mis-date this charter, since the King’s name is given 
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mongers’ Play of the Coming of the Holy Ghost ! is responsible for 
the insertion. The case is different with the Wives who could not 
be expected to join the cycle early. 

Morris says: ‘f The play of the Assumption, which (according 
to Harl. MS. 2,125) was played before Lord Strange at the High 
Cross in 1488, and before Prince Arthur in 1497, both at the Abbey 
Gates and at the High Cross ; and also in 1515, in St. John’s Church- 
yard, was, evidently, one of the Chester cycle.” 2 There is no 
question that it was one of the cycle for a time, and this tradition of 
its presentation on these occasions is so strong, appearing in many 
manuscripts of Chester antiquaries from the mid-sixteenth century 
onwards, that one feels there must be truth in it. The dates vary 
somewhat ; for example, although the date of 1488 is repeated in 
several manuscripts, MSS. Additional 29,777, Add. 29,779, and 
Liber N, Tabley House ? have 1497 instead of 1498, and Harley 
2,133 has 1499. Harley 2,057 has the Purification instead of the 
Assumption in 1498. These variations perhaps only make the 
story more credible in so far as they suggest independent derivation. 

In that case, since the stanzaic structure of the Banns is disturbed 
by the introduction of this play, the Early Banns must have been 
written before 1488, a date which confirms the general period 
already fixed. 


Tue Sappiers’ Pray, XIX 


The rhyme of 1. 120 (202) of the Early Banns is easily amended 
to agree with that of I. 116 (198). Nevertheless, even so poor a 
clue may yield something. ‘The Recognizance Rolls of the Palatinate 
of Chester 4 record for 11 Edward IV, 1471-72, the grant of a 


simply as “ Henricus,” but as it was actually granted by John, Duke of Bedford, 
it is clearly Henry V that was intended. ie 2,158 shows that the Tailors 
rented a piece of ground for their carriage from the city from 1439-40 to 1441-42. 
They then disappear, but turn up again in the 1535 record. Thereafter, 
history of the Tailors’ Carriage House can be traced through civic records for more 
than a hundred years. 

1 The Fishmongers were also an ancient group. In the earliest Account Roll 
of Harley 2,158 there is the entry, ‘‘ Senesalles Artificij piscatorum pro quadam 
placea terre iuxta porte fratrem [sic] minores . . . iiij d.’ They continued to 
rent from the city until 1441-42, and possibly later, as there is an undated Roll, 
No. 8, which shows them in arrears. 

® P. 322. 

® The owner, Mr. Leicester-Warren, was kind enough to permit me to see this 
manuscript at Tabley House. 

* See also Harley 2,009, fol. 38 ; Morris, p. 316; and H. Taylor, Yournal of 
the Chester A., A., & H. Soc., V, 24. 
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charter to the Saddlers to endure for forty years for the express 
purpose of enabling them to maintain a play. The Saddlers did 
homage to the Drapers on Shrove Tuesday,! had a later charter in 
1552,” and a still later one in 1604 3 which permitted them to take in 
the Curriers who had no company of their own. Although their 
first charter is dated 1471, however, the Saddlers were active in 
drama before that. They appear in the Treasurers’ Accounts of 
Harley 2,158 in 1467-78 * and again in 1480-81, as well as in the 
1535 record ; and from the earliest times they held the same piece of 
ground. 

The Saddlers Play does not deal with material that would be 
considered immediately essential to the Christian drama; it might 
therefore come late into the cycle. It is Christ on the Road to 
Emaus, the play which Sir John Savage’s reviser endowed with 
material from XVIII. Applying the familiar alternatives, we must 
say that the Banns were composed either before or after 1467. In 
other words, the Saddlers confirm the date of before 1467 already 
reached.5 


FURTHER EVIDENCES OF CHANGE IN THE SERIES 


f The device of seeking a date for the original composition of the 

| Early Banns has enabled us to find confirmation for the changes in 
the cycle which seem to be indicated in them. We are now in 
position to draw up a list of the Plays as they were at that date. 
Naturally, such a list cannot be absolutely depended upon. 
Evidence may yet turn up that will invalidate parts of it, and for 
parts our information is scanty. Nevertheless, such a list when 

( compared with those of the Early Banns as of 1540 and the Late 
Banns of 1575, will help us to keep in mind the continual change to 
which craft cycles must have been subjected. 


? Morris, pp. 342-5. 

2 Fol. MS. 1, Eaton Hall. I am indebted to his Grace, the Duke of West- 
minster, for permission to see this and other records. 

* Harley 2,054, fol. 567. 

* Randle Holme has, I believe, misread the record. He copies, ‘‘ Seneschalles 
Tellarie ciuitatis Cestrie pro gardino iuxta Truantshole ... 4d.” This is in 
Roll 1 In Roll 14, he calls them Tellairij. In 1480-81 they are Selarie. 

a C. Bridge, op. cit., says concerning the Early Banns, “‘ No date is given, 
but by the style and orthography I think we must put it well back into the 15th 
century—at least back to 1470.” 
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Plays Late Banns_ Early Banns Early Banns 
1575 1540 1467 
I Fall of Lucifer Tanners Tanners 
II Creation, Cain & Drapers Drapers Drapers } 
Abel 
III Noah Waterleaders Waterleaders Waterleaders ~*~ 
IV Abraham, Melchis- Barbers Barbers Barbers & 3 
adeck, & Loth ; Abr. Painters 
& Isaac 
V Moses; Balaam & Cappers Cappers 
Balaack 
VI Salutation & Wrights Wrights Wrights f 
Nativity 
VII The Shepherds Painters Painters 
Watch 
VIII The Three Kings _ Vintners Vintners Vintn 
IX Oblation of the Mercers Mercers Me _— & <S 
Kings Goldamith 
X Slaughter of the Goldsmiths Goldsmiths peas 
Innocents 
XI Purification ; Blacksmiths Blacksmiths Smiths 
Christ in Temple 
XII Temptation Butchers Butchers Butchers ~~! 
XIII Healing of Blind; Glovers Glovers Glovers aS 
Resurrection of 
Lazarus 
XIV Visit to Simon Corvisars Cordwainers Cordwainers ‘ 
XV Christ’s Betrayal Bakers Bakers Bakers le 
XVI [A] Trial of Christ ( Bowyers, Bowyers, Bowyers, \\ 
XVI [B] Christ’s Pas- Coopers, Coopers, etc. \ Coopers, etc. 5 
sion etc., & Ironmongers Ironmongers " 
Ironmongers ‘+4 
XVII Descent into Hell Cooks Cooks Cooks 
XVIII Resurrection Skinners Skinners Skinners mn 
XIX Road to Emaus Saddlers Saddlers f 
XX Ascension Tailors Tailors Tailors > 
XXI Descent of Holy Fishmongers Fishmongers Fishmongers \¥ 
Ghost 
XXII Assumption Wives 
XXII Prophets & Shearmen Shearmen 
Antichrist 
XXIII Antichrist Dyers Dyers 
XXIV Last Judgement Weavers Weavers Weavers 7) 


To these three lists two others may be added. The first is a 
paper inserted into Harley 2,104 where it becomes fol. 4. Dr. 
Greg agrees that the writing dates from about 1500.' On this 

1 Trial, p. 170. 
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paper is written a list of the craft gilds of Chester, given in the order 
in which they appear in producing their plays and in the order in 
which it will be printed here. That this list is in fact a list of play- 
producing gilds is evident from the inclusion of the Wives. They 
appear between the “ ffychemongers” and the “ Scheremen ”’ : 
“Ye wyfus of ye town—assumpcon beatae marie.” This is the 
only case in which the name of the play is added. 

The other is a list of craft gilds given in the Mayor’s Book for 
1475-76.! The purpose here is not to list play-producing gilds, but 
to record the fees required by various gilds for the entrance of 
apprentices : 

The mercers ar agreit that the Income of a Prentice shall be att vj s. 
viij d. & that of a Straunger [#.e. a qualified mercer from another town] 


at xiij $s, ilij d. 
The Drapers ar agreit in the same some 


2 
Nineteen crafts are listed ; but as these are crafts rather than com- 
panies, the list could not be expected to agree with a list of gilds 
producing plays at the same date. An example of the possible 
variation is that the Bowyers and Fletchers are entered separately 
from the Coopers although we know that in 1422, and apparently 
continuously thereafter until 1575, the Bowyers, Fletchers, and 
Coopers combined to produce the Trial Play. Nevertheless, the 
Mayor’s list is useful for comparison. 

Comparison of the lists on p. 11 shows several matters that call for 
discussion. The first is the absence of the Wrights from the Mayor’s 
list of 1475. ‘The Tailors are also missing, but we have no reason 
for thinking their absence is anything but a simple omission. ‘The 
Wrights have eight lines in the Early Banns. One is almost obliged 
to think that something happened to them during the period before 
and after 1475. They may have suffered economic adversity, and 
another gild may have taken over their play for a time. The sug- 
gestion has already been made that they may have had a different 
play in the beginning and have themselves taken over the Salutation 
and Nativity at a later time. 

The separation of the Shearmen and Weavers has been discussed. 

For every line of argument taken in this article, the additional lists 
offer additional evidence. The presenceof the Tapsters and Hostlers 
in the Harley list, however, offers a new clue to changes in the cycle. 

1 Chester Town Hall. * Cf. Morris, p. 443. 
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Late Banns 
1575 
Tanners 
Drapers 
Waterleaders 


Barbers 


Cappers 
Wrights 
Painters 


Vintners 
Mercers 
Goldsmiths 


Smiths 
Butchers 
Glovers 
Corvisers 


Bakers 


Bowyers, 
etc., & 
Ironmongers 


Cooks 


Skinners 
Saddlers 
Tailors 
Fishmongers 


Shearmen 
Dyers 
Weavers 


24 


Early Banns Harley 2104 
1540 1500(?) 
Tanners 
Drapers Drapers 
Waterleaders Drahers of 
Dee 
Barbers Barburs 
Cappers 
Wrights Wryztus 
Painters 
. Wynteners 
vitae | Mare 
4 oldsmythus 
Goldsmiths ait Wide 
Smiths Smythus 
Butchers bucherus 
Glovers glouers 
Cordwainers Carvisers 
and barkers 
Bakers Baxters 
Bowyers fflecherus 
‘ and Cowpers 
Coopers hos 
Ironmongers | “YTOMMU"E- 
gers 
Cooks Cokus 
Tapsters & 
Hostlers 
Skinners Skinners 
Saddlers Sadelers 
Tailors Talyers 
Fishmongers _ffyche- 
mongers 
Wives ye wyfus of 
ye town 
Shearmen Scheremen 
Dyers heusters 
Weavers Weuers & 
walkers 
26 24 


Mayor’s Book Early Banns 


1475 1467(?) 
Drapers Drapers 
Drawers of | Waterleaders 
Dee 
Barbers Barbers & 

Painters 
Wrights 


Mercers ee & 
Goldsmiths ’ ’ 


Goldsmiths 
Smiths Smiths 
Butchers Butchers 
Glovers Glovers 
Barkers Cordwainers 
Bakers Bakers 
Bowyers, 
Coopers etc., & 
Ironmongers ) Coopers 
Ironmongers 
Cooks Cooks 
Skinners Skinners 
Tailors 
Fishmongers Fishmongers 
Shearmen 
Hewsters Dyers 
Weavers & Weavers 
walkers 
Bowyers & 
Fletchers 
19 18 


Tue Tapsters’ & Hosters’ PLAY 


What play the Tapsters and Hostlers may have had is a puzzle. 
They appear between the Descent into Hell and the Resurrection, 
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The York Hostlers had a play of the Assumption and Coronation of 
the Virgin, and we might think that the Chester Hostlers had the 
same subject if the Wives did not appear in the same list. 

The natural associates of the Tapsters & Hostlers would be the 
Cooks and Innkeepers. These had an appropriate play which is 
also a perfect unity, the Descent into Hell and the Freeing of the 
Patriarchs; but MSS. BDRW have a continuation, Il. 261-320, 
dealing with an ale-wife who has fallen into the hands of the demons. 
There is much play on various naughty practices of the ‘“‘ Taverners, 
tapsters of this cittie,” who mis-spend their malt, brew thin, and sell 
small cups, and for whom a dire hereafter is predicted. In so far as 
the medizval gild existed to protect the public, as well as tor self- 
protective and religious purposes, we may well suspect that these 
sixty lines are a vestige of an old Tapsters’ Play which vividly 
pictured Hell. If it satirized members of other crafts than the 
Tapsters, there is every reason why it should have been speedily 
suppressed. 

Incidentally, the theory that the cycles underwent very thorough 
revisions from time to time, is strengthened by the fact that materials 
seem to be shifted about from one play to another. There is no 
other way to account for the following lines from the Goldsmiths’ 
Play : 

j No more shall you Tapsters by my lewtye 

that fills ther measures falcly 

Shall bear this lord Company 
The gett none other grace 

I will bring this into woe 

and come agayne and fetch moe 


as fast as ever I may goe 
farewell and haue good day 


The reference in this passage is to Herod whom the Demons are 
carrying off to Hell, but it is evident that in the short period when 
their play flourished, the Tapsters identified themselves with Hellish 
material. ‘The fact that these lines are in rime-couée and that they 
are transferred to a play in which cross rhyme stanzas appear, sug- 
gests that the Tapster material was shifted by the Tanners’ reviser. 

These vestiges of an older play, together with the presence of the 
Tapsters in the Harley list, make it possible to believe that the 
Original Early Banns included the Tapsters and that the deletion of 
a half-stanza describing their play contributes to the present con- 
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dition of those Banns. Perhaps it ought to be remarked in passing 
that a Taverner could belong to any other gild, and that the double 
expence that some of the Taverners must have suffered would also 
contribute to the short life of the play of the Taverners and Tapsters. 
The “ joining ” of Tapsters, Hostlers, and Innkeepers with the Cooks 
at a later time would bring in persons not already contributory to the 
Plays. 


THE DATE OF THE PENIARTH MANUSCRIPT 


At this point we may digress to an interesting problem: at what 
time was the Peniarth manuscript of Antichrist copied? On 
paleographical grounds it has been referred to the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century.! The Play is numbered 20 in this manuscript.” 
At the time when it was copied there must have been twenty-one 
plays in the cycle. But if the list we have worked out for the 
original Early Banns is correct, there must have been only eighteen 
plays in the series at that time, or nineteen if we include the Tapsters’ 
Play. Antichrist would then number 17, or 18. What plays were 
in the cycle when Antichrist was copied in the Peniarth manuscript ? 

We may take the original Early Banns list as a whole. If there 
were no more, Antichrist would number 17. The possible can- 
didates for the three places are the plays of the Tanners, the Cappers, 
the Painters, the Tapsters, the Wives, the Shearmen, the Vintners, 
the Mercers, the Saddlers, the Wrights, so that this question permits 
us to review the whole evidence for change in the series so far 
produced. 

The Tanners’ Play was written between 1410 and 1540. The 
Cappers brought in their play in 1521. ‘The Painters separated 
from the Barbers “‘ before H 7 tyme,” i.e. before 1485. The 
Tapsters do not appear in the Mayor’s Book of 1475, but are present 
in the Harley list of (?)1500. The Wives belonged to the series as 
_ * Furnivall thought it “ 1475 or a little later.” Sir George Warner “ assigned 
it to the end of the fifteenth century ” [J. M. Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shake- 
spearean Drama, Ginn & Co., 1897, 1, 170]. Dr. Greg says, Antichrist, p. xx, 
“ | agree that it might be as late as 1500.” 3 

* Dr. Greg suggested in 1914 that the number might really be a faded “‘ xxiij.”" 
In Antichrist, however, p. xx, he says: ‘“‘ The original heading apparently ran 
“Incipit pagina xx ma de fallacia Antechristi.” ‘This number seemed to me so 
important that in 1930 I very carefully examined the manuscript at Aberystwyth, 
but could not see that there was ever room for anything but “ xx.” Since that 
time, Mr. W. LI. Davies, Librarian of the National Library of Wales, has very 


kindly examined the manuscript for me with the help of ultra-violet light. He 
assures me that there was never anything but “ xx ” and a virgule, “ xx™/*.” 
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early as 1488, and disappeared before 1575. ‘The Shearmen were 
clearly separate from the Weavers in 1429 and had a play in 1467. 
The Vintners, Mercers, and Goldsmiths were separate companies 
in 1531 ; and the Goldsmiths are separate from the Mercers in the 
Mayor’s Book of 1475. All three are separately listed in the Harley 
leaf of 1500. ‘The Saddlers had a play in 1467. The Wrights had 
a play in 1422, but may have discontinued it for a time before and 
after 1475. All of these gilds had plays which precede Antichrist in 
performances. 

The problem is complicated by the Wrights and Tapsters. Let 
us take the Wrights out of the list and say that the Early Banns, as 
originally composed, described 17 plays. Antichrist would be 
sixteenth. We need four plays to make up the deficiency. 

The Tanners’ Play must have been one of these, for there are 
lines in Antichrist which seem to be the work of the Tanners’ 
reviser. The same test would include Plays III, VII, X, XI, XVII, 
XVIII, on which this reviser worked. Of these, VII, the Painters’ 
Play, is the only one not already in the list, a fact which suggests that 
the test itself is valid. For we have seen that the Painters separated 
from the Barbers before 1485 ; and even though the activities of one 
man might cover a period of years, we could not expect to find any of 
this reviser’s work in plays introduced after 1500.! 

If we add the Painters’ and Tanners’ Plays to the list, we shall 
need only two more to make up the number. One of these must 
have been the Shearmen’s Play; otherwise Antichrist would not 
come to us in its present form. For the other we are embarrassed by 
the number of plays available. On the whole, perhaps the Saddlers’ 
Play is the most likely. We know that their play existed in 1467. 

Whether we ought to be embarrassed by the remaining candidates 
is another question. They are the Cappers, Tapsters, Wives, 
Vintners, Goldsmiths, and Wrights. The only ones of whom we 
have definite fifteenth century information are the Wives and the 
Wrights; and concerning the Cappers we are definitely told by 
their own complaint that they were “ onerated”’ with a play in 
1521. The Wives first appear in 1488 under circumstances which 
make it possible to believe that their play was then first exhibited or 


* The appearance of plays in rime-couée after that period need not concern us. 
We should expect later authors and revisers to make their work conform with the 
style of the series. ‘The facts that the Tanners’ reviser and Sir John Savage's 
teviser did not are only accidents whereby we learn things about the cycle that 
might otherwise have been hidden. 
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new. And if the Tanners’ reviser worked material from the Tap- 
sters’ Play into that of the Goldsmiths, the Tapsters must have been 
out for some time before the Goldsmiths came in. As for the 
Wrights, we need not perhaps be troubled any further about them. 

So far, then, as our information goes, it substantiates the general 
agreement that the Peniarth Antichrist was copied in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. It must have been done after the date 
when the Early Banns were composed, and that date must have been 
before 1467 when the addition of the Saddlers’ and Shearmen’s Plays 
disturbed them. And it must have been done before 1488 when the 
addition of the Wives’ Play would have altered the number [20] of 
Antichrist. 

The work of the reviser who wrote the Tanners’ Play must have 
been done during the same period. It is quite possible that he 
wrote the Wives’ Play. But it is possible that the Goldsmiths, who 
are separately mentioned in the Mayor’s Book of 1475, came in 
earlier than, or at the same time as, the Wives. 


CONCLUSIONS 


All conclusions in a study of this kind will necessarily be tentative, 
even though it is remarkable how well a great diversity of evidences 
all fit together to make them seem reasonable. ‘The one thing that 
emerges with complete certainty is, to twist the words of Dr. Greg 
from another connection, “that not only were the regular guild 
plays constantly changing and being altered and revised, but that 
round or through this comparatively stable planetary system wan- 
dered or revolved a variety of errant dramatic comets which were 
never permanently captured.” Such dramatic comets would be 
the plays of the Wives and Tapsters. 

Second, we have seen the work of two revisers: Sir John 
Savage’s reviser who combined the Trial and Passion Plays, wrote 
the Late Banns, and inserted bits elsewhere, as VIII : 261-337, and 
XIII: 1-39. He seems also to have shifted material from XVIII 
into XIX and to have made other changes of which we have no trace. 
The author of the Tanners’ Play, and possibly of the Wives’ Play, 


scattered revisions and interpolations throughout the cycle. Traces , 


of his work remain in Plays III, VII, X, XI, XVIII, and XXIII. 
This man’s work was done between 1467 and 1488, while the other 
worked in 1575. Other revisers have no doubt worked on the 
Chester cycle, but the Banns offer no clue to their efforts. 
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Third, the period at which the craft plays in Chester reached 
their zenith of prosperity corresponds roughly with the reign of 
Henry VIII. This conclusion is in thorough agreement with social 
and economic conditions in Chester as these are described by Morris, 
but in disagreement with the opinion expressed by Pollard, who does 
not, however, advance any evidence, that the greatest activity was 
shown early in the fifteenth century.!_ A great increase in the number 
of plays, by addition and division, occurred after 1467 so that there 
were about eighteen plays in 1470 and twenty-six in 1540. ‘There- 
after anti-Roman feeling withdrew the Assumption, the economic 
difficulties of the Ironmongers caused their play to be merged with 
the preceding one, and other changes occurred all tending toward a 
curtailment of expense. 

Fourth, the Early Banns must have been composed by 1467. 
The manuscript in which they come to us was copied in 1540 and 
tampered with in the seventeenth century. The document of 1540, 
however, was very different in character from that of 1467, just as the 
Late Banns of 1575 are not the Late Banns that come down to us. 

Fifth, it is possible to make a list of plays and to suggest with 
some degree of probability at what time they entered the cycle : 


Play I. The Fall of Lucifer. An expansion of material taken from an 
earlier play of the Creation. Introduced between 1467 and 1488 by the 
Tanners who had previously assisted the Skinners and Shoemakers with 
the Resurrection. 
~> Play II. Creation, Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel. In the series 
before 1467. 

3 Play III. Noah’s Flood. Before 1467. 
, Play IV. Abraham, Melchisadeck, & Loth; Abraham & Isaac. 
Produced by the Painters and Barbers before 1467. 

Play V. Moses and Balaam and Balaack. Introduced in 1521 by the 
Cappers. 

Play VI. Salutation & Nativity. In the series, possibly, in 1422. 
The Wrights seem to have discontinued producing it for a time about 
1475. If it was, as would seem necessary, produced by another gild, it 
might upset our calculations of the date of Antichrist and the Early Banns 
alittle. It may be that the Wrights, however, had another play than this 
in the beginning. 

Play VII. The Shepherds. Before 1488. Played by the Painters 
who had previously associated with the Barbers. 

Play VIII. The Three Kings. Part of an old play dealing with the 
Three Kings, Herod, and the Slaughter of the Innocents, produced by the 
Merchants, Vintners, and Goldsmiths. Produced late in the fifteenth 


1 Op. cit., p. xxxvi. 
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century by the Vintners. Sir John Savage’s reviser added a scene in 
1575. 

"le IX. Oblation of the Three Kings. This is what remained to 
the Mercers after the withdrawa! of the Vintners and Goldsmiths. The 
Mercers had been producing the original play from 1438 to 1483. 

Play X. The Slaughter of the Innocents. This play shows some of 
the work of the Tanners’ reviser, but it may have been done before the 
separation of the Goldsmiths from the Mercers’ organization. It was 
certainly a separate play by 1531. 

Play XI. Purification ; Christinthe Temple. Blacksmiths. Before 
1467 when the Purification constituted the entire play. Christ in the 
Temple was added by the Tanners’ reviser before 1488. 

Play XII. Temptation. Before 1467. The Butchers. 

Play XIII. Healing of the Blind Man; Resurrection of Lazarus. 
Before 1467. A new beginning written in 1575. 

Play XIV. Christ’s Visit to Simon the Leper. Before 1467. In 
1410, however, the Cordwainers who produced this play were associated 
with the Skinners and Tanners in the Resurrection. 

Play XV. Christ’s Betrayal. Before 1467. The Bakers. 

Play XVI. Christ’s Passion. ‘This is a simple amalgamation of two 
former plays, carried out in 1575. The two plays thus merged were 
members of the cycle as early as 1422. Bowyers, Fletchers, Coopers, 
etc., and Ironmongers. 

Play XVII. Descent into Hell. Before 1467. The Cooks. The 
addition of ll. 26-320 indicates what happened to the Tapsters’ Play. 

Play of the Tapsters. Briefly in the cycle late in the fifteenth century. 
It must have been out when the Goldsmiths came in. 

Play XVIII. Resurrection.. Before 1410. Skinners. See Plays 
I and XIV. 

Play XIX. The Road to Emaus. Brought in by the Saddlers about 
1467. This play seems to have gained material from XVIII in 1575. 

Play XX. The Ascension. Played by the Tailors as early as 1439. 

Play of the Assumption. The Wives had this play in 1488. It was 
apparently then first written. 

Play XXI. The Apostles. The Fishmongers had this play in 1432. 

Play XXII. The Prophets and Antichrist. The Shearmen had 
belonged to the Weavers’ gild in 1429, but had this play in 1467. 

Play XXIII. Antichrist. The Dyers had this play in its present 
form before 1488. Greg offers evidence that the play was originally 
written before 1400. As that evidence is textual, it has no bearing on the 
question of the form or content of the play before 1467. 

Play XXIV. The Last Judgement. The Weavers. Before 1467. 


For convenience, the text of both Banns will be printed in a 
further section of this article. ‘The text of the Late Banns is that 


of D with simple collation only. 
(To be concluded) 
2 
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CYRIL TOURNEUR AND THE TRANSFORMED 
METAMORPHOSIS 


By KENNETH N. CAMERON 


CyriL TOURNEUR’S first attempt to achieve literary fame—T7he 
Transformed Metamorphosis (1600)—has long been the subject 
of abuse. It has been described and dismissed as “ an involved 
allegory,” “ written in uncouth jargon,” ! and as “ absurd verbiage,” 
“composed on the principle that to be intelligible is to be found out.” ? 
But while every reader of the poem will agree that it is both obscure 
and affected, these judgments are too harsh. The Transformed 
Metamorphosis is clearly the work of a very young man, and a young 
man of wide, though desultory, reading, who has done considerable 
thinking along certain lines. The knowledge exhibited of theology 
and the sciences—in particular astrology—is quite extensive ; the 
flow of the verse is smooth and pleasing ; and many passages show 
a true poetic feeling for word and phrase. But the chief value of 
the poem for us to-day lies in the light which it throws upon the 
development of the mind which later produced The Atheist’s Tragedie 
and The Revengers Tragedie. The strange ideas and motives which 
dominate those works are evident, as it were, in embryo in the 
early poem. The same unusual and tortured mind, the same 
perverse intensity of emotion which characterize the plays and 
make them unique in Elizabethan drama are clearly discernible 
behind the barbaric jargon and obscure allegory of The Trans- 
formed Metamorphosis. For this reason alone it is worth while 
attempting an explanation of the poem. 

There has been only one attempt at a complete explanation 
so far, that by Churton Collins in his edition of Tourneur in 1878 ; 
and one fragmentary explanation, consisting mostly of disconnected 
suggestions, by Professor Allardyce Nicoll in his The Works of 
Cyril Tourneur (1930). Collins’s solution was accepted by T. 
Seccombe for his article on Tourneur in the D.N.B., and by C. E. 
Vaughan in The Cambridge History of English Literature. Neither 


1 The Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. v1, p. 166. 
* Seccombe and Allen, The Age of Shakespeare, vol. 11, p. 188. 
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Collins nor Nicoll, unfortunately, bases many of his deductions on 
fact, and their explanations are of little use to the serious researcher. 
The only possible thing to do, it seems to me, if we are to produce 
a theory that has any scientific value at all, is to stick to the facts at 
our disposal, meagre though they may be. 

In the first part of the poem the writer describes the ‘“ meta- 
morphosis ” of the world. Good is overthrown and evil reigns 
supreme. The Church of Rome is extending her corrupting 
influence everywhere. With the aid of the wealth of “‘ India” she 
is attempting to enslave “ Pan,” who “ was wont upon the fertile 
ground of Arcadie to feed ”—a pretty clear reference to the Church 
of England in view of Spenser’s similar use of “ Pan” in The 
Shepheardes Calendar (May Eclogue). ‘The poet is appalled at the 
likelihood that 


Barb’rous India should ouer-peer 
Fruitful Arcadie, the world’s great Peere, 
and calls upon heaven for aid. 

He then somewhat abruptly turns to an island called Delta, 
where the inhabitants enjoyed an idyllic existence and would 
have continued to do so “ had not a beast spoil’d this their sweetned 
rest.” This beast lay in wait for them and lured them into thickets : 


With such chaung’d voice no mortal wight could say 
But that the notes with voice of man he sung. 


Fortunately, a “ gallant Knight,” Mavortio (¢.e. martial, war- 
like), roused to indignation by this state of affairs, attacks the 
beast and after a fierce fight slays it. Mavortio then apparently 
goes to heaven, and the poem closes on a note of hope for the future. 
That which has been “‘ metamorphosed ” is to be “‘ transformed ” 
again to its former glory. 

“The key to the poem,” wrote Collins, “is in the English 
history at the time it appeared, i.e. the dread and hatred of Papal 
power, which was creating a great deal of alarm; the power of 
Spain, which was supported by Rome; the conditions of Ireland, 
which Spain and Rome were endeavouring to incite against England ; 
the expedition and death of Essex, and the consequent supposed 
depression of art and literature, of which he had ever been the 
ready and liberal patron ; the hope that the coming of King James VI 
of Scotland would put everything right.” ! 

That the religious conspiracy of Spain and Rome plays a big 

? Churton Collins, ed., The Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur, vol. 1, p. 178. 
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part in the poem is clear, but Collins has little to support his con- 
tention that either Essex or Ireland is involved. Professor Nicoll 
quite rightly argues that such a theory is made highly improbable 
by the fact that Essex was in disgrace in 1600, that a favourable 
reference to him would be highly dangerous, and that his fall was 
largely engineered by Sir Robert Cecil, with whose family Tourneur 
had, some years later, the most intimate connections. But while 
Professor Nicoll has fairly satisfactorily disposed of Collins’s sugges- 
tion, he has none of much consequence to put in its place. His 
main contention is that the poem falls into two parts, the first being 
general and the second dealing with the adventures of Mavortio 
in Delta (which Collins had interpreted as the expedition of Essex 
to Ireland). The first part Professor Nicoll considers of later 
composition than the second because it contains “ more coined and 
barbarous words.” Beyond making this division, and remarking 
that Ireland has roughly a delta shape, Professor Nicoll does not go.! 

In attempting a fresh interpretation it is essential, as was re- 
marked above, to stick to the facts at our disposal. The first fact 
worth noting is that the poem is dedicated to one Sir Christopher 
Heydon, an old soldier and companion-at-arms of Sir Francis 
Vere, who was then living in retirement on his Norfolk estate. 

The second fact is that a peculiar picture of a dog which adorns 
one of the preliminary pages represents, as neither Collins nor 
Nicoll seems to have noted, the Heydon crest. As the dedicatory 
sonnet to Heydon is clearly a plea for assistance—probably in 
commencing a military career—we should expect that the poem 
would contain matter pleasing to Sir Christopher and might even 
concern itself with him personally. 

The third, and most important, fact is that the dedicatory sonnet 
in praise of Heydon, which begins as follows : 


Thou, thou that art the Muses Adonie, 
Their Pyramis, adorner of their mount, 
Thou Christalizer of their Castalie, 
Thou Lillian-rose, sprung from the horse-foute fount, 
To thee, Artes Patron, Champion to the highest, 
That giuest the Sunne a fairer radiance, 
To thee Musophilus, that still appliest 
Thy sacred soule, to be Trueths esperance, 


is clearly parallel to the praise meted out later in the poem 2 to the 
hero Mavortio : 


1 The Works of Cyril Tourneur, ed. Allardyce Nicoll, pp. 8-16. 
? Nicoll’s edition p. 70, stanza 3; p. 71, stanza 3. 
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O peerlesse worth! O worth Mauortian | 
Heau’n vpholding Atlas ; warres melodie ; 
Knight of the lilly ; heauens champion ; 
Artes patron ; Muses dearest Adonie ; 

Vrania’s soule refreshing Castalie ; 4a 


Pieria’s dailies ; cleare-streaming Helicon : 
Beotia’s pearle ; the nine-voic’d harmony ; 
Heart crystalline ; tongue pure Castalion ; 
Delta’s Adamant ; Elizium’s melody ; 

Vrania’s selfe that sung ccelestially ; 

Was then for Mars apt, by the Muses nurs’d 

For Mars his knights are ’squires to’th muses first. 


Though both Collins and Nicoll noted this similarity, neither 
of them favoured the most obvious conclusion, that Mavortio was 
Sir Christopher Heydon. This is made even more likely when we 
remember that Heydon was celebrated as an astronomer and the 
author of two books on the subject,’ one of which called forth 
a long and erudite controversy.2 Only in view of this do the fre- 
quent references—as in the passages just quoted, for instance— 
to Urania, muse of astrology, have any significance. Other references 
occur in lines 595, 603, and, in particular, lines 481-3 : 

He [Mavortio] bent his mind to pure Vranian vses, 


Vranianie, him did to heau’n vpreare ; 
And made to man, him demi-god appeare. 


It will also be noticed that Heydon is praised in part as a patron 
of art and an author. While we have no examples of his literary 
skill extant, I take it that he probably, like so many English gentlemen 
of the time, indulged in verse and prose, and (like Mavortio—* For 
Mars his knights are ’squires to’th muses first’) fancied himself 
as an author rather than a soldier, a failing not uncommon among 
men of action with literary aspirations. That none of his writings 
has survived—except those on astrology, which may possibly be 
what Tourneur is referring to as entitling him to a place among the 
poets: ‘ Urania’s self that sung coelestially ’—is not surprising 
when we consider the aversion, real or affected, of the Elizabethan 
gentleman to print. 

1A Defence of Fudiciall Astrologie, 1603, and An Astrological Discourse, 
a much smaller work, which was not published until 1650, but which, according 
to the preface, was presented to one Dr. Richard Foster, by Heydon, “‘ some years 
after king James his coming to England.” It is probable that one or both of these 
works were known in manuscript before 1600. 

* The Madnesse of Astrologers, by G. C. (George Carleton), 1624; Judicial 


Astrology . Condemned, by William Rowland, M.D., 1652. Both are vigorous 
and learned attacks on Heydon. 
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I reject Professor Nicoll’s hypothesis that the poem falls into 
separate parts, composed at different periods. The first half of 
the poem is clearly an attack by a young and fervid Protestant on 
the vices of the Catholic Church and its alliance with Spain—hence 
the numerous references to the evils caused by the use of the wealth 
of “ India” (i.e. the West Indies, source of Spanish riches) for 
the conversion of Arcadie to Catholicism. The second half— 
Mavortio slaying the beast that was assailing the island of “‘ Delta ”»— 
I take to be a description of some exploit of Heydon’s directed 
against this encroachment of the Catholic Church. “ Delta” | 
take to be England and not Ireland; for while Ireland, according 
to Elizabethan notions of geography (Abraham Ortellius’s maps) 
is oblong and almost square in shape—anything but the shape of 
delta (Greek 4)—England is so perfect a delta that strips of paper 
placed along its borders will form an exact triangle. 

The attack on the Roman Church in the first part is not disguised. 
Rome (1. 59) : 

Whose seau’n hill’d head did ouer all aspire, 

Is now transform’d to Hydra-headed vice. 
With the aid of the wealth of “ India ””—‘ noysome filth, the 
poison of our time ”—she conspires to overthrow “ Pan” (who in 
The Shepheardes Calendar symbolizes Christ) : 


Somnus, awake : hell and the world conspire : 
Pan is transform’d, and al his flocke neere drownd 
Pan that from heau’n receiu’d his due paid hyre, 
He that was wont, vpon the fertile ground 
Of Arcadie to feed, wherein was found, 

No golden India that might preuent 

That high estate of poore, meane, rich content. 


Arcadie I take to mean England in the (imagined) good old days 
when the Protestant Church (Pan) reigned supreme and its ministers 
were firm of faith. Now it is “‘ metamorphosed ” by the corrupting 
wealth of “ India ” (Spain) used by the emissaries of Rome. 

The second half begins somewhat abruptly, and it is this abrupt 
start—the usual failure of the immature author to effect a smooth 
transition—that made Professor Nicoll think that there were really 
two poems (ll. 330 f.) : 


In Delta that’s enuironed by the sea, 
The hills and dales with heards are peopled, 
That tend their tender flocks vpon the lea. 


Soon this idyllic existence is shattered by a “ beast” which 
(Il. 344 f.): 
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Among the shrubbes had set him priuily, 
To spoyle the lambes that sometimes did estray ; 


The “ gallant Knight” Mavortio then appears and after a fierce 
struggle slaughters the monster. This is what Churton Collins 
took to be a description of Essex’s military expedition to Ireland. 
If we accept his point of view, then the poem certainly falls into two 
parts, but there does not seem to be much point in first launching 
an attack on the machinations of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England, which is apparently preparatory matter for the second 
half, and then describing a military expedition in Ireland. But if 
we take Delta to be England—noting how the description of it just 
quoted tallies with that of Arcadie—and take the struggle depicted 
to be a religious one, then the two parts of the poem fit naturally 
together. The language—“ heards,” “ flocks ’’—is clearly that of a 
religious allegory. 

The Heydons were an old Norfolk family, far-famed in the 
county, and, to judge by the numerous rectors and vicars appointed 
by them,! fervently Protestant in their belief. Sir Christopher’s 
grandfather had been engaged in anti-Catholic activity,? 
apparently Sir Christopher himself followed in his footsteps, for in 
July 1599 Chief Justice Popham (Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench from 1592 to 1607) wrote to Sir Bassingbourne Gawdy— 
“touching Bruerton [a recusant] I have written to Sir Christopher 
Heydon allready for that he is near him.” This sounds as though 
Sir Christopher were well known as a staunch supporter of the new 
faith and an active persecutor of recusants. Apparently his zeal 
in this direction did not slacken with the years, for in 1620 he 
condemned a loan for the recovery of the Palatinate on the grounds 
that “ the Papists were as ready to assist the Emperor as the king 
was to assist the King of Bohemia, and that they met at the house 
of Mr. Henry Kervill . . . upon which Kervill was sent for and 
imprisoned.” 3 

When we note that Norfolk was a hotbed of recusancy at the 
time—as is witnessed by the autobiography of Father John Gerrard, 
who in 1588 visited “ nearly every gentleman’s house in the county ”— 
and that in some districts nearly all the squires, headed by the 


1 See Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, vols. v1-1x. 

* For the anti-recusant activities of Sir Christopher’s grandfather see Original 
Papers of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, vol. 1x, p. 283. He even 
went to the extent of persecuting his own brother-in-law, Robert de Grey. See also 
— Jessopp, One Generation of a Norfolk House, p. 108. 

W. B. Haydon, The Heydons in England and America (London, 1877, p. 20). 
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notorious Walpole and Yelverton families, were recusants,! and 
that the jails of Norwich were actually overflowing with these 
religious prisoners, it seems extremely likely that Sir Christopher 
Heydon engaged in a campaign against them, and that Tourneur, in 
his eagerness to secure his patronage, flatteringly exaggerated this 
into a national salvation. 

I would suggest, too, that Tourneur is using the same purposely 
exaggerated flattery in his apparent reference to the death of Mavortio, 
when his spirit rises to heaven and “‘ Urania, onelie’s seated on the 
Twin top’d hill.” He means, I take it, that Heydon was so versed 
in astrology that he, in spirit, visited heaven—‘‘ Uranianie him did 
to heau’n vpreare ”—a type of hyperbolical compliment in perfect 
accordance with Elizabethan literary convention. The poem 
concludes with a reference to the coming of a “‘ Unicorne,” which, 
as Collins suggests, probably refers to the future enthronement of 
King James.? And in the last stanza I interpret the line “ Urania 
sits amid Pernassus vale” as meaning either that the astrologer 
Heydon has written poetry or that he has turned the writing of 
astrological theses into a literary art. Finally the poet hopes in 
the future : 


That India it selfe, may sweetly raise, 
Her well tun’d notes in high Iehouah’s praise. 


This shows that a distinct connection is meant to exist between 
the first and second parts of the poem. 

To sum up: the poem is dedicated to Heydon and adorned 
with the Heydon crest ; the praise allotted to Heydon corresponds 
to that allotted to Mavortio ; Mavortio is connected with astrology 
and, like Heydon, is a “‘ gallant Knight”; Delta means an island 
with a triangular shape, a description which exactly fits the Eliza- 
bethan conception of England ; the poem, therefore, deals with an 
exploit of Sir Christopher Heydon, and the scene is laid in England. 

As the first part of the poem is an indictment of the Catholic 
Church and her designs upon “ Arcadie”” and the language of the 
second part is that of a religious allegory in which an island beset by 
a monster suggests the machinations of Rome in England, it is almost 
certain that the two parts are connected. The seriousness of the 
recusant problem in Norfolk and the militant Protestantism of the 
Heydons make it likely that the second part describes an attack made 
by Sir Christopher Heydon upon the adherents of the Catholic faith. 


? Victoria History of Norfolk, vol. 1, pp. 269-73 
? As Professor Nicoll points out, the royal arms "x Scotland consist of a unicorn. 

















DEFOE’S WRITINGS ON SWEDEN 
By Hersert G. WRIGHT 


Tue exploits of Charles XII were at first a matter of little concern 
to the average Englishman. They were merely 
distant Battles of the Pole and Swede, 

Which frugal Citizens o’er Coffee read, 

Careless for who shall fail, or who succeed. 
But as years passed, the Swedish king startled the whole of Europe 
into attention and attracted the eyes not only of generals, but also 
of the man in the street. 

It was after Charles XII had returned from his captivity in 
Turkey that Defoe thought the time ripe for an account of his 
achievements, and so in 1715 he published The History of the Wars, 
Of his Present Majesty Charles XII. Ostensibly written by a Scottish 
gentleman in the Swedish service, it eulogized the King. “ The 
Subject,” says the preface, 


is as fruitful of Great Events, as any real History can pretend to, and is 
Grac’d with as many Glorious Actions, Battles, Sieges, and Gallant 
Enterprizes, Things which make a History Pleasant, as well as Profitable, 
as can be met with in any History of so few Years that is now Extant in 
the World. 

The Hero who makes the Superior Figure in this Story, were we to 
run the Parallel, might vye with the Caesars and Alexanders of Antient 
Story; He has done Actions that Posterity will have room to Fable 
upon, till they make his History Incredible, and turn it into Romance. 


However, this admiration for Charles XII was by no means universal 
among Englishmen. Many disliked his autocratic rule and feared 
to see any such political system introduced into their own country. 
So intense was this feeling that in 1711, when Sir Jacob Bancks, a 
Swede by birth, who had settled in England and entered Parliament, 
asserted in a speech “‘ that Kings are accountable to none but God, 
and that Subjects must obey, notwithstanding any Tyranny and 


1 Nicholas Rowe, prologue to The Fair Penitent, 1703. 
25 
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Oppression whatsoever,” he encountered great opposition, and his 
views were hotly debated. The Jacobites, on the other hand, were 
well disposed to Charles XII and looked to him to aid their cause. 
There was indeed a widespread expectation that he would extend 
his designs westwards, and this anticipation became still more 
confident after George I had ascended the throne and friction 
between him and Charles XII had arisen over the possession of 
Bremen and Verden. Matters came to a head in 1717, when 
George I got wind of a project for an invasion of England, in which 
the Swedes were to have the support of the Jacobites. Sir Jacob 
Bancks was arrested, and simultaneously a detachment of guards 
apprehended Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish Minister in London, 
and seized his papers. About the same time, at the request of 
George I, the Swedish representative at the Hague, Baron Goertz, 
was also arrested. Such a violation of international usage was 
naturally condemned in many quarters. It was attacked by some 
writers as fiercely as the plots of the Swedish diplomats were in 
others. 

Echoes of the Swedish intrigues with the Jacobites are heard 
in a pamphlet What if the Swedes Should Come? With some Thoughts 
About Keeping The Army on Foot, Whether they Come or Not and 
in another entitled A Short Narrative Of the Life and Death Of 
John Rhinholdt Count Patkul, A Nobleman of Livonia, Who was 
Broke alive upon the Wheel in Great Poland, which both appeared 
in 1717 and both have been ascribed to Defoe. The account of 
the treatment of Patkul, which the title-page declares to be intended 
for the information of Count Gyllenborg’s ! English friends, seeks 
to discredit Charles XII, and both he and the Jacobites are vigorously 
denounced at the close : 

This is that King ; a Bigot too: And a Bigot (in any Religion) who has 
Power, is a ravenous Beast of Prey ; how much more, meeting with such 
a Disposition ? 

This is he, whom some malicious Wretches, that call themselves 
Englishmen, are grown so fond of ; whom they have chosen to be the 
Preserver of our Religion, Properties and Liberties. Not that they are 
ignorant, that as soon as he has them in his Power, he would destroy 
them all: For what Man in his Senses, can expect he should use our 


? It should be observed that the name is spelt correctly in this pamphlet, 
whereas in Defoe’s life of Goertz and in the continuation of his account of 
Charles cre ublished in 1720, which are discussed later in this article, the 
spelling “ berg” is used. Any consideration of the claim that Defoe 
wrote the eae on Patkul should take cognizance of this fact. 
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Country better than his own? But because, like him, they are so full of 
Revenge, they would sacrifice their own Well-being to their implacable 
Hatred of the Royal Family, and the present Government. 


Such a ruler as Charles XII, the pamphlet goes on to assert, is 
suited only to men of such a malignant temper. 


And would to God they could have him entirely to themselves ; and that 
honest Men, who are of a peaceable Disposition, were well rid of them all. 
I know several who would heartily contribute their Share of the Charges 
for transplanting them and their Effects to Sweden ; where these Gentle- 
men might fully enjoy their invincible Hero, and in a short Time, have 
the Additional Blessing of feeding upon Bread made of the Bark of Birch 
and Fir-trees, instead of that silly Top of a Weed, as the Eastern Tartars 
despisingly call our Wheat. But far be it from any sober Man’s Thoughts, 
to encourage the Entrance of such a fierce Spirit here among us; in 
Comparison of whom, the very Pretender himself would prove mild and 
gentle. 


If this pamphlet is the work of Defoe, it affords another illustra- 
tion of his Protean character, for its hostile bearing differs altogether 
from the laudatory tone of The History of the Wars, Of his Present 
Majesty Charles XII. Not less notable is the contrast presented 
by A Short View Of The Conduct Of The King Of Sweden. This 
work bears no date,! but the references to “‘ the present Differences 
that have lately been occasion’d between the Crown of Sweden and 
that of Great-Britain”’? and to “the King of Sweden’s late and 
present Conduct, with Respect to our Nation ”’ 3 indicate that it 
was published in 1717. The purpose is declared to be the removal 
of prejudice against Charles XII and the creation of an atmosphere 
better suited to impartial judgment. But the introduction is written 
entirely in the partisan spirit of a zealous Jacobite. It says : 


The King of Sweden is now the general Subject of Discourse, whose Name 
is not only prostituted to the Pen of every pitiful Scribbler, but profan’d 
by being in the Mouths of the Commonest of the People: A Hero who 
makes such a Superior Figure on the present Stage of Action, and who 
(were we to run the Parallel) might vie with the Caesars and Alexanders of 
ancient Story, is now become the Topick of Censure and Reflection to a 
People, whose peculiar Character is, to depress Princes to the common 
Level of Mankind, and to make no Distinction between Kings and 
Beggars. 

This must needs be very Shocking to a generous unprejudic’d Soul, 
which does not at the same Time reflect, that the Approbation of such 


1 This statement is based on the copy in the British Museum. 
2 Pp. 5-6. * P. 40. * Ibid. 
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Miscreants is a Scandal, and that it is the Glory of a Monarch so powerful 
and despotick as this Prince is, to be rail’d at by such vain Pretenders to 
Liberty and Property, who trample upon the Divine Prerogatives of Kings, 
and rob them of the richest Jewels and greatest Ornaments of their Crowns, 
their indefeasible Hereditary Right to their Kingdom, and a Power that is 
answerable to none other but the Supreme. But tho’ we have the Displeasure 
to find so much Virulency and Malice to spread itself and encrease amongst 
a too powerful and troublesome F - - - - n, against a Monarch that is 
plac’d far above their Calumny or Envy ; Yet to the Encouragement of a 
sinking Cause, the King of Sweden, has the Hearts of a considerable 
Party, and his Name is to them as Savoury Ointment. And tho’ such 
just and reasonable Sentiments of so great and glorious a Monarch, do 
at present meet with almost invincible Opposition and Discouragement, 
as if it were Treason to think well of a Prince who is not our declar’d 
Enemy, yet this good and laudable Temper and Disposition is not (prais’d 
be God) a whit decay’d, notwithstanding the artful Contrivances of a 
malignant race of S - - - - - - s, who endeavour to Eclipse a Splendor, 
that will nevertheless shine thro’ all the thickest Clouds of Malice or 
Reproach that they are able to raise. And whatever shall be the Con- 
sequences, here is a Briton that dares openly te survey the Conduct, and 
give the Character of his Swedish Majesty, in the Face of all his Enemies. 


The lines in which Charles XII is compared to the Czsars and 
Alexanders of history show a verbal likeness to a passage in the 
preface to The History of the Wars, Of his Present Majesty 
Charles XII. Nor is this an isolated similarity, for a little farther 
on we read that the exploits of the King “ are Actions that Posterity 
will have Room to Fable upon, till they make their History incredible, 
and turn it into Romance .. .,’’? a statement found almost word 
for word in the preface of the earlier work.2 We are led therefore 
to scrutinize these two writings of Defoe more closely and discover 
that the Short View is merely an abridged version of The History 
of the Wars4 After a brief introduction describing the situation 

1 Vide ante, p 

2 A Short View OF The Conduct Of The King of Sweden, p. 6. 

* Vide ante, p. 25. 


* The following list of passages in the one work and of the corresponding 
passages in the other establishes the closeness of their relationship : 


A SHORT VIEW THE HISTORY OF THE WARS 


p. 7, ll. 16-28. p. 9, 1. 30-p. 10, Ll. 3. 
p. 7, 1. 29-p. 8, 1. 14 p. 11, ll. 11-27. 

p. 8, 1. 22-p. 9, 1. 6 p. 16, ll. 20-32. 

p. 9, ll. 6—14. p. 23, 1. 26—p. 24, 1. 2. 
p-. 9,1. 26—p. 11, 1.3 p. 26, l. g-p. 27, 1. 18. 
p. 11, ll. 4-15. p. 27, l. 29-p. 28, |. 2. 
p. 11, ll. 25-7. p. 31, ll. 6-7. 

p. 12, l. 11-p. 13, L. 2. p- 79, ll. 5-29. 
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confronting Charles XII on his accession, the Short View suddenly 
declares: “as I am here to confine my self particularly to the 
Story of our Hero the King of Sweden, I shall pass over all other 
Occurrences in this War, and only entertain my Reader with his 
magnanimous Exploits.” Many names of places and persons which 
found room in The History of the Wars are omitted, lengthy docu- 
ments and detailed accounts of negotiations are discarded, and 
many military operations are dismissed with some such phrase as 
“ It is impossible to bring into the Compass of this small Discourse, 
all the Battles and Sieges in this War.” Attention is thus focused 
on a few striking incidents in the career of Charles XII, and the 
pamphlet succeeds in drawing in bold outlines the portrait of a 





A SHORT VIEW THE HISTORY OF THE WARS 
p. 13, Il. 2-18. p. 83, ll. 10-31. 
p. 13, ll. 19-25. p. 84, ll. 23-9. 
p. 14, 1. 7-p. 16, 1. 6. p. 85, 1. 35-p. 87, 1. 16. 
p. 16, 1. 8p. 19, 1. 11. p. 87, 1. 36-p. go, I. 6. 
p. 19, ll. 11-24. p. 90, ll. 8-18. 
p. 19, ll. 25-9. p. 90, ll. 31-4. 
p. 19, 1. 29-p. 20, 1. 6. Pp. 92, ll. 28-34. 
p. 20, ll. 17-25. p. 96, ll. 18-23. 
p. 20, l. 26—p. 21, 1. 5. p. 106, ll. 17-25. 
p. 21, 1. 6—p. 24, 1. 3. p. 106, 1. 33—-p. 108, last line. 
p. 24, ll. 4-12. p. 109, ll. 25-32. 
p. 24, Il. 13-15. p. 110, 1. 1 and Il. 33-4. 
p. 24, ll. 15-18. p. 110, ll. 34-7. 
p. 24, ll. 18-22. p. 110, l. 37—-p. 111, 1. 4. 
p. 24, l. 22-p. 25, 1. 2. p. 111, Il. 5-14. 
p. 25, ll. 3-6 p. 111, ll. 16-19. 
p. 25, ll. 6—10. p. 111, ll. 23-6. 
p. 25, ll. 10-26. p. 111, 1. 26—p. 112, 1. 2. 
p. 25, 1. 27-p. 26, 1. 11. p. 112, ll. 3-24. 
p. 26, l. 12—p. 27, 1. 9. p. 112, l. 25-p. 113, 1. 10. 
p. 27, ll. 27-31. p. 128, ll. 8-11. 
p. 27, l. 31-p. 28, 1. 7. p. 130, Il. 3-5. 
p. 28, ll. 8-13. p. 134, ll. 27-31. 
p. 28, 1. 22-p. 29, 1. 2. p. 139, ll. 1-10. 
p. 29, ll. 2-4. p. 139, ll. 15-17. 
p. 29, ll. 5-8. p. 139, ll. 26-8. 
p. 29, ll. 10-18. p. 140, ll. 23-30. 
p. 29, 1. 18-p. 31, 1. 9. p. 140, l. 35-p. 142, 1. 9. 
p. 31, ll. 9-26. Pp. 142, 1. 19 to last line. 
p. 31, l. 27-p. 32, 1. 7. p. 143, ll. 18-27. 
P. 33, last line-p. 34, I. 3. p. 285, ll. 16-18. 
P. 34, 1. 10-p. 35, l. 2. Pp. 292, 1. 25-p. 293, 1. 6. 
Pp. 35, ll. 2-4. Pp. 293, ll. 36-7. 
p. 35, l. 13-p. 37, 1. 2. Pp. 295, 1. 30-p. 296, 1. 35. 
P. 37, ll. 5-15. Pp. 297, ll. 5-14. 
Pp. 37, 1. 16—p. 39, 1. 11. p. 297, 1. 17-p. 298, 1. 26. 
p. 39, ll. 12-15. p. 298, ll. 31-3. 
Pp. 39, ll. 15-23. p. 298, last line—p. 299, 1. 7. 
P. 39, ll. 23-5. Pp. 299, ll. 24-5. 
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hero at which it aims. Its popular form suggests that the agitation 
caused by the Gyllenborg affair was exploited by Defoe, who 
adapted his earlier work so that it might appeal to a somewhat 
different class of reader and at the same time lent it an air of actuality 
by the allusion in the preface to recent events. At the close of the 
Short View he undertook to deal more fully with these matters in a 
second part, but when the continuation did appear, it was attached, 
not to the Short View, but to The History of the Wars, a circumstance 
which once more points to the intimate connection between these 
works. 

However, before Defoe had fulfilled his promise to discuss the 
Gyllenborg episode, he had published in 1719 Some Account of the 
Life, And most Remarkable Actions, Of George Henry Baron De 
Goertz, Privy-Counsellor And Chief Minister of State, To The Late 
King of Sweden. The death of Charles XII in 1718 had been 
followed by the execution of Goertz in the following spring, and 
Defoe was quick to grasp the opportunity offered by the dramatic 
fall of the man who two years before had figured so prominently in 
intrigues with the English Jacobites. 

“ This seizing of Baron Goertz,” he says, “ made a great Noise in the 
World ; every one spoke of it as their Party and Opinion guided them ; 
some Books were printed of it in Private, even here in England, which 
took great Freedoms in the Case ; but the Government always took what 
Care they could not to suffer Publick Writers to enter too far into such 

ings, and these Books were publish’d very sparingly, and rather handed 
about privately from one Friend to another, than publickly sold as other 
Pamphlets are.” 


Perhaps this sensitiveness on the part of the government was one 
factor which held Defoe back from any elaborate consideration of 
the part played by Goertz in the affair of 1717. He recognizes that 
the evidence provided by the letters found on Gyllenborg’s arrest 
showed that Goertz was implicated, but he refuses to discuss the 
breaches of diplomatic etiquette that ensued. 


“It is not my Business,” he says, “in Writing of Baron Goertz, to enter 
into the Dispute of the Right of Nations, or to make this Tract a Dis- 
quisition of the Case between the Baron and the Court of Great Britain, 
neither will in the Circumstances which I write, viz. as a Subject of Great 
Britain, and the Place where this is to be publish’d, admit me to take the 
indifferent Part, and relate particularly what either Side alledg’d for or 
against, especially seeing some of the Advocates in this Cause did not tie 
themselves down to Decency, and the due Regard of Persons, as perhaps 
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they ought to have done; a Thing which I neither justifie or care to 
imitate, no, or so much as to repeat and hand down the Memory of it to 
Posterity.” 


By 1720 Defoe thought that he might venture to handle this delicate 
question, and he proceeded to do so in the second edition of The 
History of the Wars of Charles XII. To the earlier work was 
attached a continuation which carried the story from the King’s 
return to Sweden, after his long residence in Turkey, down to his 
death in Norway, and inevitably the events of 1717 had to be touched 
upon. However, Defoe takes good care to placate any hostile 
critic by saying : 


As to those Things in his Swedish Majesty’s Story, which have some 
Relation to Great Britain, I shall speak of them with all the Caution and 
Prudence, that the Duty to our Government requires of me, and endeavour 
as little as possible, to concern the History of our own Country, with that 
of the King of Sweden. 


And later on he adds: 


. . . as I know where I am, and under what Government those Sheets 
are to be made publick,! I shall not be so fond of my own Thoughts, 
as to enter into Debates against the Measures taken here; much less 
shall I suggest any thing offensive or disrespectful to the Government 
here, though I may not, in all things, think as they have thought. 


The policy thus outlined is duly carried into effect. Far from attack- 
ing the British Government, Defoe admits that it had cause for 
alarm and that in the circumstances its action was justified. But 
he minimizes the importance of the intrigue and disassociates 
Charles XII from the doings of Gyllenborg and Goertz. ‘“ The 
seizing of these two Gentlemen,” he says, 


Ministers of his Swedish Majesty, made a great Noise in the World,? as 
it might well be expected ; and especially as it was suggested on all hands, 
that they had been forming and carrying on a Design against the King 
of Great-Britain, in the Name, and by the Orders of the King of Sweden. 

Whether those Gentlemen might not so far abuse their Characters, 
and impose upon the Male-Contents in Great-Britain, as to flatter them 
with their being able to do great Things for them, and whether they 
might not at the same time make use of the King of Sweden’s Name, 
in Consequence of such a Design, purely to draw Money from the dis- 
affected Party in England, and perhaps might get Money of them on 
such Pretences; this I will not undertake to deliver them from the 


These words are akin to a passage in Defoe’s life of Goertz. Vide ante, p. 30. 
* This phrase is used in Defoe’s life of Goertz. Vide ante, p. 30. 
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Suspicion of: But if I might be allow’d (who had the Honour to know 
something of his Swedish Majesty’s Affairs at that Time) to speak my own 
Opinion, I should say, that I do not believe the King of Sweden himself 
ever gave them any Instructions to treat on such a Design, or ever knew 
of the Measures they were in, or ever entertained in his own Breast a 
Thought or Design of invading the King of Great-Britain’s Dominions, 


Charles XII being thus freed from all culpability in this plot for an 
invasion of England, Defoe was at liberty to exhibit the King, in 
accordance with what he had done in his Short View, as a hero 
libelled by “‘ vulgar, mean Understandings.” ! Charles was by no 
means the implacable enemy of England and a man of bloody 
principles ; on the contrary, he was of a disposition which, “as it 
had in it all the Fierceness and Firmness of a true Heroe, so it had 
also all the Mildness and Softness of a Christian Prince.” 

Having dealt on so many occasions and in so many forms with 
Charles XII and his ministers, Defoe turned his attention elsewhere. 
But it is possible to regard The Memoirs of a Cavalier, which appeared 
in 1720, as being linked to these various works, since it was natural 
that the study of the great Swedish soldier-king of the eighteenth 
century should lead him to the most famous royal general of the 
seventeenth, Gustavus Adolphus. 

The fact that this narrative is ostensibly the autobiography of a 
Scottish officer serving in the Swedish Army makes it impossible 
to attribute to Defoe with confidence the opinions expressed in it, 
and the same is true of the views set forth by the narrator of The 
History of the Wars of Charles XII. All that one can say is that 
their attitude conforms admirably to the guise in which they write. 
What Defoe himself thought of these monarchs we cannot tell, but 
it is obvious that he must have been greatly interested in the deeds 
of his contemporary, Charles XII, and even if, as seems likely, he 
did not regard the King with complete approbation, he must have 
perceived some of his remarkable qualities, or he would hardly 
have taken upon himself so often the réle of an admirer. 


1 Cf. the words in the Short View ; “ profan’d by being in the Mouths of the 
Commonest of the People ”’ (vide ante, p. 27). 
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ELINOR AND MARIANNE: A NOTE ON 
JANE AUSTEN 


By J. M. S. Tompxins 


SoME years ago in my book The Popular Novel in England, 1770- 
1800, I tentatively described Mrs. Jane West’s novel A Gossip’s 
Story (1796) as an embryo Sense and Sensibility. A re-reading of 
both books has convinced me that there is a relation between them 
too close to be accounted for simply by the fact that both novelists 
were drawing on the common stock of situations and figures in the 
contemporary novel. There is evidence to suggest that in A 
Gossip’s Story we have not exactly the source but the starting-point 
of Sense and Sensibility. 

If we compare the books we find a few strong resemblances and 
many differences, and the significance of the resemblances might 
possibly be overlooked by a reader unacquainted with the con- 
temporary novel. Mrs. West, like Miss Austen, sets out to enforce 
the evils of ill-regulated sensibility. This was by no means an 
unusual theme, especially among the women novelists of the time ; 
but the embodiment of it in the parallel love-stories of two sisters, 
obvious as the device appears, is not, so far as I know, to be found 
outside these two books. Mrs. West’s two sisters are Louisa and 
Marianne Dudley ; Marianne is the younger and the devotee of 
sensibility. ‘In her character,” writes Mrs. West, “I wish to 
exhibit the portrait of an amiable and ingenuous mind, solicitous to 
excel, and desirous to be happy, but destitute of natural vigour and 
acquired stability ; forming to itself a romantick standard, to which 
nothing human ever attained ; perplexed by imaginary difficulties ; 
sinking under fancied evils ; destroying its own peace by the very 
means which it takes to secure it ; and acting with a degree of folly 
beneath the common level, through its desire of aspiring above the 
usual limits of female excellence.’”’ Louisa, on the other hand, is 
“ placidly reserved ” ; even in gayer moments her mirth “‘ indicated 
an informed well-regulated mind” ; and indeed, apart from a few 


3 33 
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lapses into conventional eloquence, Mrs. West does manage to 
convey the reticence and controlled good-breeding of the elder 
sister as well as the warm sensibility that underlies her prudence. 
The story in which the characters of the two sisters are displayed is 
more elaborate than Miss Austen’s and, without being particularly 
improbable, more highly coloured, but it is equally relevant to the 
writer’s moral purpose. 

Louisa and Marianne Dudley have been brought up apart from 
each other. After their mother’s death Louisa accompanied her 
father to Barbados, while Marianne remained with her grandmother, 
from whom she has inherited a fortune of £50,000. The family 
is now reunited at Stannadine, the one large house in Danby, a small 
market-town in the north of England. The two girls soon attract 
suitors, but Marianne, already disappointed with Pelham’s 
deficiency in “‘ kneeling, ecstatic tenderness,” rejects him the more 
readily when she learns that her father’s affairs are involved, privately 
intending to support him and her sister on her own fortune. Mean- 
while Louisa, to quench an involuntary preference for her sister’s 
lover, accepts the displeasing Sir William Milton, but the match is 
broken off when it is discovered that Sir William has seduced and 
left friendless a girl in the Indies. After these preliminaries the 
story settles down to its main business, the relations of Marianne 
and her new lover, Clermont, and we come at once upon an incident 
that closely recalls Sense and Sensibility. Clermont gains admission 
to the family at Stannadine by rescuing Marianne from an accident 
on a frightened horse. He calls; and, while Louisa engages his 
young sister in conversation, Marianne and Clermont converse : 


Never was such a wonderful coincidence of opinion! Both were 
passionate admirers of the country ; both loved moonlight walks, and the 
noise of distant waterfalls ; both were enchanted by the sound of the 
sweet-toned harp, and the almost equally soft cadence of the pastoral and 
elegiack muse; in short, whatever was passionate, elegant and senti- 
mental in art ; or beautiful, pensive, and enchanting in nature. 


Soon they are practising music together and he is bringing her books. 
In just this fashion Willoughby makes his entry into the Dashwood 
household and behaves when he is there. It is true that there is no 
horse for Marianne in the ninth chapter of Sense and Sensibility, no 
father to help Willoughby deal with the less sensational mis- 
adventure of a sprained ankle, and no sister to go calling with 
him ; but apart from these small adjustments the incident is the 
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same. When Willoughby calls he and Marianne talk enthusiastically 
of the arts. ‘“‘ They speedily discovered that their enjoyment of 
dancing and music was mutual, and that it arose from a general 
conformity of judgment in all that related to either.” They pass on 
to books. ‘‘ The same books, the same passages were idolized by 
each.” Picturesque beauty and second marriage, Elinor suggests 
demurely, will be despatched at their next meeting. From this 
point the stories diverge, for Mrs. West means to drive conclusions 
much further than Miss Austen does. Marianne marries Clermont, 
and Louisa and her father retire, on a small income, to a “ cottage ” 
(really a “‘ Gothic” farmhouse) in Lancashire. But the heiress’s 
marriage is foredoomed to failure by her extravagant sensibilities, 
and a series of natural domestic incidents shows her bringing trouble 
on herself and widening the rift between herself and her husband. 
She pours too much confidence into the bosom of her friend Eliza ; 
she lets Clermont and his friends find her in tears over their dis- 
agreements ; and at Bath her impulsiveness leads her into social 
mistakes which he resents. Her follies cost her her husband’s 
affection ; there is no public breach, but at the end of the book Mrs. 
West casts a sternly regretful glance at a Marianne, whose health, 
beauty, and temper are spoilt by discontent and neglect. Mean- 
while the companion picture has been completed in fewer strokes. 
Poverty and sorrow do but make Louisa’s virtues more evident ; 
and when Pelham, whom the author has kept in reserve for this 
minute, overhears her praying at her father’s death-bed, he is so 
deeply moved by the ‘“‘ warm flow of unstudied elocution ” that he 
seeks her at once as his wife. In Pelham’s grounds, we hear, “a 
fine Dorick temple was dedicated to Integrity and Fortitude.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine in its obituary notice of Mrs. West 
(1852, 11. ‘p. 100) assigns A Gossip’s Story to 1794. I do not find, 
however, that this convenient date can be supported. The copy I 
have seen is dated 1796, which is the date given in Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica, and the Monthly Review noticed the book in January 
1797. A second edition appeared in the course of 1797, and moved 
the Critical Review, which had not hitherto mentioned the novel, to 
recommend it, in October 1797, “‘ as an antidote to the pernicious 
maxims inculcated in most of the modern tales of sentiment.” I 
have not traced the exact date of publication, but it may plausibly be 
pushed back towards the beginning of 1796, as the reviews of novels 
were often very much belated, witness that of the Critical in this 
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instance. The date of Elinor and Marianne, the first version of 
Sense and Sensibility, depends upon a passage in the Life and Letters 
of W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh : 


To this period (i.e. of Cassandra’s engagement, which, we have 
previously been told, “‘ probably took place in 1795 ”) belongs Elinor and 
Marianne, a first sketch for Sense and Sensibility, but written in letters. 
We know that it was read aloud, but no details have come down to us, 
and it is difficult to guess between whom the letters can have passed, 
yd in the novel Elinor and Marianne are never parted even for a single 

y. 

This statement leaves a large margin for supposition, and it does 
not seem too venturesome to suppose that the composition of 
Elinor and Marianne may have fallen not in 1795 but in 1796. ‘The 
earlier part of the year is vacant to receive it, for First Impressions, 
according to information received from Cassandra Austen, was not 
begun till October 1796. After this the dating is more precise. 
First Impressions was finished by August 1797; the recasting of 
Elinor and Marianne into a shape substantially similar to Sense and 
Sensibility, as we have it, took place during the rest of 1797 and 1798, 
and was followed immediately by Northanger Abbey. Nor need 
we, I believe, assume that Elinor and Marianne was on the same 
scale as its successors ; it may well have been no longer than Lady 
Susan, Miss Austen’s other epistolary novel. In short, the difficulty 
with the dates does not appear to be insuperable. 

Direct evidence that Miss Austen knew Mrs. West’s novels 
belongs to a much later stage in Miss Austen’s life, but it may be 
cited here, as both references, particularly the second, seem to 
imply previous familiarity with her work. On September 28, 
1814, she writes to Anna Austen : 

Walter Scott has no business to write novels, especially good ones. It 
is not fair.—He has Fame and Profit enough as a Poet, and should not be 
taking the bread out of other people’s mouths.—I do not like him, and do 
not mean to like Waverley if I can help it—but I fear I must.—I am quite 
determined however not to be pleased with Mrs. West’s Alicia de Lacey, 
should I ever meet it, which I hope I may not.—I think I can be stout 
—- ything written by Mrs. West.—I have made up my mind to 

e no Novels aay, but Miss Edgworth’s, yours and my own. 


Two years later, on September 5, 1816, she comes back to the 
subject in a letter to Cassandra : 


I enjoyed Edward’s company very much, as I said before, and yet | 
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was not sorry when friday came. It had been a busy week, and I wanted 
a few days quiet, and exemption from the thoughts and contrivances 
which any sort of company gives.—I often wonder how you can find time 
to do what you do, in addition to the care of the House ;—and how good 
Mrs. West cd have written such Books and collected so many hard words, 
with all her family cares, is still more a matter of astonishment. 


The exact shade of jesting depreciation and not unkindly amusement 
conveyed by these allusions need not be defined. It is not sug- 
gested that Miss Austen then or at any time of her life admired Mrs. 
West, though there are traits in her work with which, especially 
when she was working out her own style, she must have sympathized. 
A Gossip’s Story was Mrs. West’s second novel. It had been pre- 
ceded in 1795 by The Advantages of Education, and both books had 
appeared under the name of Prudentia Homespun. Both have 
moral themes, expressed in a sequence of domestic incidents against 
a background of life in a small country district, and both display, 
though intermittently rather than continuously, qualities of simplicity 
and truth to life that must have appealed to Miss Austen. Nor is it 
to be forgotten that Mrs. West’s moral standpoint, her insistence on 
Christian duties and restraints, would also be congenial to her. It 
was this moral soundness which ranged the reviewers enthusiastically 
on the side of Mrs. West’s next novel, A Tale of the Times (1799), 
for, in attacking the “‘ new philosophy ” of perfectibility and illus- 
trating the “ alarming relaxation of principle that too surely dis- 
criminates a declining age,” she was revealing herself as one of the 
female writers who strove “to preserve the Delphic honours of 
their sex from the infection of that deadly aconite which the school 
of Woolstonecroft (sic) has taken such pains to naturalize, in a country 
once distinguished for the domestic virtues of its women.”! By 
this time Prudentia Homespun was known to be Mrs. Jane West, 
wife of a yeoman farmer in Northamptonshire, and a devoted mother, 
whose needle, as she put it, always claimed the pre-eminence of her 
pen.? Before the end of the year the Queen was reported to have 
purchased several copies of one of Mrs. West’s novels, “ upon the 
recommendation of a highly respectable Prelate,” * and six months 
later Bishop Percy wrote to the authoress from Brighton ¢ : 


As for your excellent moral fictions, I have been reading them with no 
common interest. They have the entire possession of this first of watering- 


1 Gent’s. Mag., 1799, Ul. 881. ® Ibid., 1852, 11. 99. 
® Jbid., 1799, U. 1,128. * Nichols, Jllustr., vii. 327. 
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places. Here are three circulating libraries and the demand for your 
novels is very great in them all. In the shop where I have been waiting 
my turn in your “ Tale of the Times,”’ I was told there were three sets. 


By 1800 there is no doubt that Miss Austen must have known all 
about Mrs. West. But even in 1796, though still obscure and 
anonymous, she had not been unsuccessful. Writing to Bishop 
Percy,! she couples A Gossip’s Story with A Tale of the Times as 
“‘ my two most fortunate works,” and there is every probability that 
the novel-reading Austens fetched the volumes from the lending 
library at Basingstoke soon after they came out. 

If we may for the time being assume that Miss Austen did read 
A Gossip’s Story and did take up its theme of the two dissimilar 
sisters in Elinor and Marianne, some not uninteresting consequences 
follow. It is plain from her early parodies that her creative impulse 
was in part critical, a reaction from current fiction as well as from 
contemporary life.2_ Love and Freindship and the short narratives 
of Volume the First are examples of how not to do it, while an im- 
portant part of Northanger Abbey consists in turning the daylight of 
reason on to the assumptions of Gothic romance. But she loved 
fiction too well to be purely destructive, and in her earlier books she 
can sometimes be found employing with zest the common stock of 
incidents and characters in the work of her contemporaries, as if 
bent on realizing in the highest degree their potential liveliness, 
while at the same time drawing them closer to real life. Such is 
the origin of Mr. Collins and his proposal to Elizabeth Bennet 
and of Lady Catherine de Burgh and her descent on Elizabeth at 
home. Amateurs of the eighteenth-century novel will recognize 
also in the narratives of Colonel Brandon and of Darcy drafts on the 
common stock, though here it is discretion, not zest, that has modi- 
fied the loan. Her later novels are more independent and more 
completely harmonious ; the charms of life have proved stronger 
than the charms of fiction, and the slight difference of medium and 
intention between, for example, Mr. Collins and Mr. Bennet has 
disappeared. It is as a step in the development of her creative 
impulse in its relation to current fiction that the proposed connection 
between Sense and Sensibility and A Gossip’s Story is most interest- 
ing. Sense and Sensibility is not a parody, like Love and Freindship, 
but a rescue expedition. Discarding for the sake of easy statement 


1 Nichols, Iilustr., yi11. 327. 
2 Cf. R. Brimley Johnson, Jane Austen (1927), p. 105, et seq. 
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the “ ifs ” and “ probablys,”” we seem to perceive some such process 
as this : 

At the age of twenty Miss Austen read A Gossip’s Story with 
strong sympathy for its moral ideals but with only a modified 
approval for its conception and workmanship. The notion of the 
contrasted temperaments of two sisters was so good, so much more 
pleasing to a young woman who was first and foremost the member 
of a family and the sister of Cassandra than the usual novelist’s 
method of subjecting an over-sensible heroine to the repressive 
counsel of her elders that it imperatively demanded a better treat- 
ment. She undertook the task. As Elinor and Marianne has 
disappeared, her proceedings must be traced, at a double remove, 
in the Sense and Sensibility of 1811. This, however, can have 
differed only in detail from the earlier Sense and Sensibility, since 
J. E. Austen-Leigh in the Memoir speaks of the book being begun 
“in its present form ” in November 1797. The second step back 
is more difficult ; we have to depend on the general statements in 
the Memoir that Elinor and Marianne was “ similar in story and 
character ” to Sense and Sensibility, and that it is probable that a good 
deal of the earlier production was retained in the later book. We 
also learn in the Life that it was written in the form of letters, and 
the authors are puzzled to guess between whom these letters could 
have passed, as in Sense and Sensibility the two sisters are never 
parted. Here A Gossip’s Story provides a hint of the lines on which 
the tale may originally have run, for there the two sisters are parted 
from the time of Marianne’s marriage, while Marianne has a bosom 
friend, Eliza, to whom she overflows in indiscreet confidence at the 
rate of two sheets a day, closely written. It is interesting to know 
that Miss Austen adopted the epistolary form, for it is not the form 
of Mrs. West’s book. It was, however, still the most usual form for 
women novelists to choose, and Miss Austen was perhaps carrying 
on the experiment she had made in Lady Susan of reducing the 
epistolary novel within the bounds of probability. The letters in 
Lady Susan, unlike those of which most epistolary novels were 
composed, are probable in length and substance, except, perhaps, in 
the degree of the villainess’s self-revelation. In consequence, no 
scenes are developed and no characters, with the exception of an 
outline of Lady Susan’s ; there is, in fact, no room for any of the 
things in which Miss Austen’s strength was to lie. If Elinor and 
Marianne was written with the same austere restrictiveness it must 
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have been very much shorter than Sense and Sensibility; and in 
that case the two processes of simplifying and enriching, to which 
A Gossip’s Story was subjected by her imagination, must have taken 
place consecutively not simultaneously, the first process yielding 
Elinor and Marianne, the second Sense and Sensibility. 

The simplification consists chiefly in the rejection of romantic 
and emotional plot-elements, which disturb the rhythm of daily 
life that Miss Austen seeks to establish. Elinor’s self-command, 
like Louisa’s, is tried by her love for an unresponsive man, but this 
man is not her sister’s suitor. With the disappearance of this 
complication goes the now unnecessary Sir William Milton, but the 
discovery that had discredited him with the Dudleys, that he had 
seduced a girl and then abandoned her, serves for Colonel Brandon’s 
story and discredits Willoughby. ‘The heroine’s loss of fortune and 
retirement into the country are retained in a much milder form and 
placed at the beginning of the book, while Marianne’s heritage is 
abolished in order that her character and her sister’s may develop 
under the same conditions. The deathbed beside which Louisa 
shines is replaced by the sick-bed of Marianne (an admirably 
economical stroke) and the colourless father by a mother young, 
foolish, and kind enough to leave her daughters to their own dis- 
cretion. No stress could be laid on these slight similarities did they 
not occur in two books already connected by more important links ; 
as they do so occur, however, they may not unreasonably-be regarded, 
on their appearance in Sense and Sensibility, as part of the fitments of 
the old book carried over and adapted with fair success to the new. 

There remain to be considered the contrasted temperaments 
and fates of the two sisters, the theme that first attracted Miss 
Austen in Mrs. West’s book. When Sense and Sensibility came 
out, the Memoir tells us, ‘‘ some persons who knew the family 
slightly, surmised that the two elder Miss Dashwoods were intended 
by the author for her sister and herself ; but this could not be the 
case. Cassandra’s character might indeed represent the sense of 
Elinor, but Jane’s had little in common with the sensibility of 
Marianne.”” No doubt an exact portraiture is not to be looked for ; 
had Miss Austen shared the excesses of Marianne she could not 
have depicted them; but the Memoir has already established a 
rough correspondence between life and fiction a few sentences 
earlier : “‘ Cassandra’s was the colder and calmer disposition ; she 
was always prudent and well-judging, but with less outward demon- 
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stration of feeling and less sunniness of temper than Jane pos- 
sessed.” The contrast of reserve and expansiveness is as obvious 
in the characters of the two sisters as that of sense and sensibility, 
and would be more permanent ; and it is most interesting to see 
how firmly Miss Austen rebuts the charge that reserve and self- 
control have anything to do with coldness. Cassandra may have 
seemed, even to her own family, “ colder” than Jane as well as 
“calmer,” but it does not seem as if Jane shared this view; at 
any rate, there is a conversation between the two sisters in the 
first chapter of the third volume of Sense and Sensibility in which 
Elinor meets Marianne’s suggestion, that she has borne the loss of 
her lover so quietly because she has never felt much, with a grave 
and plain statement of her sufferings and struggles that quite sub- 
dues Marianne. Nor is the reticent Jane Bennet cold ; nor, which 
is to our point, is Louisa Dudley in A Gossip’s Story. Mrs. West’s 
naive technique of intermittent jets of spontaneous eloquence 
cannot have won Miss Austen’s approval, but her conception of the 
hidden warmth of a reserved nature may well have done so. Louisa 
Dudley may be considered as a pencil sketch, conventional, but 
recalling in its attitude something of Cassandra. On this Miss 
Austen based her picture of Elinor Dashwood, still a little stiff in 
pose, but touched with delicate colour. 

Marianne Dudley called for a more radical reconstruction. The 
romantic idealizations, the fostered agitations, the folly, and the real 
generosity of nature are the same in Miss Austen’s heroine, and when 
Mrs. West writes of Marianne Dudley: ‘“‘ Marianne was now 
therefore tolerably easy ; she never permitted herself to be more,” 
the words would not be out of place as a description of some phases 
of Marianne Dashwood’s career. But Miss Austen’s heroine is a 
far more attractive character than her namesake. She is neither 
suspicious nor pretentious, and certainly not “‘ destitute of natural 
vigour”; indeed, her forthrightness and ardour are a large part of 
her charm. To this new Marianne Miss Austen is kinder than Mrs. 
West had been to hers. She has been accused of rigour in her 
treatment of Mary Crawford, but she never wielded the unsparing 
rod of her sister novelists. The rescue of Lydia Bennet may be 
set down as necessary to Elizabeth’s happiness, but Emma is 
regarded with a favour that her creator hardly expected others to 
understand, and Catherine Morland, near to Marianne in time and 
not wholly remote from her in folly, is very gently lessoned. 
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Marianne was to be lessoned also, and not so gently ; she was to 
be made to comprehend the contrast between herself and Elinor 
from Miss Austen’s point of view, and in her penitence and her 
good resolves to show the same headlong ardour as in her love. 
Since, then, Marianne’s remorse was to be restorative, not hopeless, 
she must be saved from an unhappy marriage. Only once, in 
Mansfield Park, when she was at the height of her powers, did Miss 
Austen consider an unhappy marriage, and that very briefly. Now, 
by an adequate use of common novel material, Willoughby is 
exposed as a perjurer and Marianne gently propelled towards the 
flannel waistcoat of Colonel Brandon. 

In suggesting A Gossip’s Story as the starting-point for Sense 
and Sensibility, I have hitherto said nothing of Miss Austen’s debt to 
Miss Burney’s Camilla, so warmly pressed by Mr. Brimley Johnson. 
Miss Austen herself bore witness to her enthusiastic admiration of 
her predecessor, and the parallels collected by Mr. Brimley Johnson 
show that Miss Burney’s situations and characters worked on in her 
imagination and underlay parts of her own novels. It may be held, 
however, that in making his list of specific debts he has not always 
allowed for the prevalence of similar material, however inferior in 
treatment, in the circulating library novel of the time. Thus he 
attaches Sense and Sensibility very closely to Camilla, of which book 
he says: “ It was, we can scarcely doubt, the ‘ origin’ of Miss 
Austen’s tale,” arguing that the contrast between imprudence and 
suspicion, on which Miss Burney constructed her novel, gave rise 
directly to the contrast between sense and sensibility on which Miss 
Austen constructed hers. But Camilla was published in July 1796, 
and, unless Mr. Brimley Johnson is prepared to ignore Elinor and 
Marianne, he is cutting the time even shorter than I have been 
obliged to do. Moreover, a contrast between imprudence and 
suspicion, embodied in the relationship of a girl and her lover, is 
not so close to Miss Austen’s theme as one between sense and 
sensibility embodied in two sisters. ‘‘ Book-built ” the first three 
novels were indeed, as Mr. Brimley Johnson says, but the ground on 
which the first of them was raised was Mrs. West’s rather than Miss 
Burney’s. Where the influence of Camilla may well have been 
deeply felt is in the second stage of the book; nothing is more 
likely than that it was the reading of Miss Burney’s new novel, with 
its charming, generous, faulty heroine, whose major errors are those 
of sensibility, and its central moral antithesis, that sent Miss Austen 
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in emulation back to her own Elinor and Marianne, caused her to 
lay out the ampler plan of Sense and Sensibility and to enrich it with 
the figures of John Dashwood, Mrs. Jennings, Sir John and Lady 
Middleton, the Palmers and Lucy Steele and her sister, characters 
that have no relation to anything in Mrs. West’s book, but bear at 
times a marked resemblance to those from Miss Burney’s mint. 

In conclusion I would suggest that it was the encounter with Mrs. 
West’s A Gossip Story, followed by a renewal of her delight in Miss 
Burney’s art exercised upon a kindred theme, that occasioned the 
release of Miss Austen’s powers as a novelist. This Lady Susan, 
clever as it is, had not done. The attempt to draw a credible bad 
woman, when the circulating libraries were full of incredible ones, 
through the medium of probable letters, when she had read so many 
improbable ones, may be set down to a purely intellectual critical 
reaction ; she has taken a long step in advance of parody, but her 
intention is still mainly negative ; she is more busy with what she 
is to reject than what she is to construct. A Gossip’s Story, however, 
brought the rest of her equipment into play. She cared for the 
theme ; it spoke to her reason and her heart ; she desired a better 
statement of it, at once more comic and more gentle, nearer to life 
and surrounded by the lives of others. Her impulse is still correc- 
tive, in both the literary and the moral sense, but, in beginning to 
work constructively on material that touched her own experience, 
she had opened the doors of her genius. ‘There followed a rush of 
joyous creation only checked when adjustments in her personal life 
claimed, for the time being, all her mind. 











“THE HISTORY OF ST. KILDA.” 


By L. F. Powe. 


THE authorship of The History of St. Kilda, published in 1764 by 
the Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, Lord Macaulay’s great uncle, has, 
since Dr. Johnson and Boswell cast doubts on it, remained uncertain. 
Johnson, although he obviously suspected Macaulay of Whiggism, 
liked the book,! and when he met him at his manse at Cawdor, in 
1773, complimented him on a “ very pretty piece of topography.’” 
He was, however, immediately convinced from his conversation 
that he was not the author: “‘ Mr. Johnson said there was a combina- 
tion in it of which Macaulay was not capable, and he said to me 
privately, ‘Crassus homo est’” was Boswell’s report made at the 
time. Macaulay’s subsequent “ rhapsody against creeds and con- 
fessions,” no doubt, strengthened Johnson’s conviction, and he 
ended by regarding him with complete contempt. Boswell, who 
had previously met or corresponded with Macaulay, but had not, 
in 1773, read the book, agreed with Johnson that he was not the 
author. At this time neither Johnson nor Boswell had any positive 
evidence in support of their adverse opinion. When they were in 
Skye they were informed that Macaulay had only collected the 
materials for the book and that Dr. John Macpherson, minister of 
Sleat, was “‘ supposed to have arranged them and put them in 
language, with illustrations and reflections.”® Boswell does not 

1 Johnson had read the book in 1768. Life, ii. 51. On March 21, 1772, 
he told Boswell that it was “‘ very well written, except for some foppery about 
liberty and slavery.” Ibid. ii 150. 

2 Hebrides, August 27, 1773. 

* Boswell’s original journal, ed. Pottle and Bennett, 1936, p. 86. 

* “Coll says Mr. Johnson said Macaulay was as obstinate as a mule 
and as ignorant as a bull, but I do not recollect this,” reports the scrupulous 
Boswell under date September 23, 1773. Jbid. p. 215. He did remember, and 
took care to record, that Johnson held Macaulay to be the outstanding example 
of the ignorance of the Scottish clergy :—‘‘ There is Macaulay—the most ignorant 
booby and the grossest bastard.” Ibid. 

5 Hebrides, August 27, 1773. 


* Boswell Papers, published by Lieut. Col. R. H. Isham and edited by Prof. 
F. A. Pottle, vol. xi. p. 20. 
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tell us who gave him this important information, but it must be 
remembered that Johnson and Boswell met Dr. Macpherson’s 
son, Martin, at Corrichatachin! and stayed with him at his manse 
at Ostaig,? where the visitors remained for three days and had “ time 
enough” to themselves; there, Dr. Macpherson’s collection of 
books was examined and his acknowledged writings discussed : 
it was probably at this time that his assistance to Macaulay was 
mentioned. 

Macaulay died in 1779 and therefore did not live to read, and 
reply to, Boswell’s public announcement in his Tour to the Hebrides, 
1785, of Johnson’s and his own opinion. The statement remained 
unchanged in successive editions of the Tour and Macaulay’s relatives 
and friends made no protest. On the contrary it received, in 1835, 
the support of William Macpherson, who was then at Cambridge 
laying the foundations of his future eminence as a legal writer : 
he informed Croker that “‘ Dr. Macpherson was certainly the author 
of the book which goes under M‘Aulay’s name.” 4 William 
Macpherson’s grandfather, the Rev. Martin Macpherson of Golspie, 
was first cousin of Dr. John Macpherson, so that his information was 
doubtless derived from family talk. The Macaulays still made no 
response and it looked as if judgment would be given against Kenneth 
Macaulay by default. But in 1852 Robert Carruthers of Inverness, 
who was better informed on Scottish personalities than Croker, 
or indeed any previous editor of the Tour, published in an otherwise 
accurate note a reply to Boswell. As it is the only defence of 
Macaulay’s claim known to me I give it in full :-— 


The statement made by Boswell, that Mr. Kenneth Macaulay 
did not write the History of St. Kilda which bears his name, but merely 
collected the materials, was always strenuously denied by his family and 
friends. The late Rev. Aulay Macaulay, a clergyman near Leicester, 
intended republishing the History of St. Kilda, with notes, showing the 
work to have been altogether his uncle’s composition ; but he died before 
accomplishing his task. There is no appearance of two hands being 
engaged in the work ; one person must have written the whole; and it 
is certainly improbable that Dr. Macpherson of Skye should have allowed 
Macaulay to usurp the entire honours of the History, if he had himself 


1 Hebrides, September 7, 1773. It was at Corrichatachin that Boswell read 
Dr. Macpherson’s Dissertations on the Ancient Caledonians. 

2 Ibid. September 28—October 1. 

® Johnson in his Journey to the Western Islands, 1775, says (p. 51), “We... .- 
went forward to the house of Mr. Macaulay, the minister who published an account 
of St. Kilda ”’; he does not mention him in his letters to Mrs. Thrale. 

* Life of Fohnson, ed. J. W. Croker, 1835, iv. 122, note 2. 
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been virtually the author of it. The book is a respectable volume of 
278 pages. As Macaulay and Macpherson were not only brother clergy- 
men in the Highlands, but intimate personal associates, the latter may have 
helped his friend to an occasional classical illustration or correction ; for 
Dr. Macpherson, as Johnson acknowledged, had ‘a great deal of Latin, and 

Latin’. ‘This conjectural assistance, however, should not deprive 
the minister of Calder of the substantial honours of his History. 

The Rev. Aulay Macaulay, a son of the Rev. John Macaulay, 
Kenneth’s elder brother, was vicar of Rothley, Leicestershire ; 
he died in 1819; his edition was never published and the materials 
he collected cannot now be found. 

Apart from Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s discovery * that Kenneth Macaulay 
was capable of writing a very beautifully expressed minute, no other 
evidence, for or against his claim, has up to the present been 
produced. 

I am now, at this late hour, able to show from unpublished 
letters in the National Library of Scotland, which have courteously 
been brought to my notice by the Rev. Donald MacKinnon of Portree, 
that collaboration between Dr. Macpherson and Kenneth Macaulay 
was projected and almost certainly took place. The intimacy 
between the two clergymen was of the closest. In a very curious 
letter, dated March 12, 1751, to Kenneth’s brother, the Rev. John 
Macaulay, the unclerical facetiousness of which would have shocked 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Macpherson mentions Kenneth by the nickname 
of “‘ Baussy ” (“‘ Tell Baussy that I begin to be jealous of him— 
And all the obligations I have to him, will not attone for the guilt 
of his Taciturnity ”); and in another letter, dated November 3, 
1756, he addresses him as “ Dear Bausie.” In this latter letter 
Macpherson writes :— 

I fell acquainted with your friend Smollet? at Edn™. Your St. 


Kilda expedition he has much at heart, you are to make some figure 
in print. Sincerely, I wish this thing may turn out to our satisfaction. 


Macpherson was interested in St. Kilda and had written on the 
island: in a letter to Kenneth Macaulay, dated April 3, 1758, he 
said : 

I continue in the same humour of going to the Capital if you go. My 
Essay on the antient inhabitants of N.B. & Ireland, together with the 


1 Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, 1852, p. 287, note. 

3 Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, p. 136. 

* Probably James Smollett, the Edinburgh commissary and Sheriff Depute 
of Dumbartonshire : he was Tobias Smollett’s cousin. 
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Miscellaneous History of St. K. will hardly be finished by y‘. time— 
However I would chuse to go had I an agreable Companion & put the 
la{st] hand to that thing there—Mean time I do not care you should talk of 
these Matters. 


Macaulay, it will be remembered, was sent on a mission to 
St. Kilda by the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge : 
in addition to his pastoral duties, he was instructed to collect all 
the observations “‘ that might in any degree be thought worthy of 
being communicated to the Public.” ! He sailed from Harris on 
June 6, 1758, apparently remained on the island for the rest of the 
year, and returned in the following spring. He was certainly back 
in July 1759, with his observations written out and, as he thought, 
ready for the printer. On the 27th of that month Dr. Macpherson 
wrote from his manse in Skye to the Rev. John Macaulay :— 


Kenneth was here till about three daies ago. We read his History 
of St. Kilda téte 4 téte. The Subject is truly curious—but to say the truth, 
handled in a careless way. If that Essay is to be published Some one 
ought surely to retouch it—and what hinders the Dean 2 to assist a young 
Adventurer in the Republic of Letters. For my share, if the truth be in 
me, there is nothing more irksome to me, & to say a great deal more, nothin; 
can be more prejudicial to my health than the scribbling business. I 
I sit in any one place for but a quarter of an hour, though near the fire, 
my legs are almost congeal’d into Ice. But after all, as my friends are 
not a little interested in this thing, & as Mr. Smollet takes the matter 
so much to heart, I will undertake to do what I can, if Sandie? stay 
with me for six or seven weeks, six at least. You will perhaps say—Why 
so much time, when I have no more than a small pamphlet to revise. 
I answer—that the subject may possibly lead me into the large field of our 
Scottish Antiquities, and perhaps tempt me to make some little Remarks 
in the Critical & Etymological way, etc., etc. How far my Imagination 
may carry me, I am not just now able to determine or foresee. You will 
make my Compliments... to Mr. Smollet, & if you can see no great impro- 
priety in the thing, to that excellent Gentlewoman, his Lady. Ask your 
Friend, whether he will give me leave to ramble a little, or whether he chuses 
to confine me to the Text of my Author. You will observe that the Parson 
of Harris* is to answer for all my Lucubrations, or in other words, to 
publish all under his own name, if the Paper shall ever make any sort 
of appearance in the world. 


1 The History of St, Kilda, p. iii. 

. * The Rev. John Macaulay himself, as other references in the correspondence 
show. 

* “ Sandie ” was John Macaulay’s younger brother: in a postscript to this 
letter Macpherson says : ‘‘ I think Sandie might catechise here quite as well as in 
Harris & in consequence stay with me till October.” 

* Kenneth Macaulay was minister of Harris from 1750 to 1761. 
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Mr. Smollett, who was evidently a power in the land, had perhaps 
advised Kenneth Macaulay to submit his manuscript to Macpherson ; 
if we had the other side of the correspondence we should probably 
find that he now, in response to this letter, agreed to give him a 
free hand in his revision of it. Macpherson’s work was delayed by 
a serious fire in his manse, which apparently took place in September 
1759, and illness. Writing to John Macaulay in December 1759, 
he says : 


The History of St. Kilda gives me now a good deal of pain. I had 
written out ten large Sheets before my house was destroyed & they perished 
in the flames. Since that time it was not in my power to do any thing in 
that way, & and the Carpenters I have now employed are so confoundedly 
slow that I have not a place where to lay a chair, if I should resume this 
business. But the greatest misfortune of all is a cold in my legs of which 
I am never free but when I roam about. Mean time, I am determined 
to do all Ican. Mr. Smollet & Kenneth have a right to any thing I am 
able to do in this way. That the paper shall be drawn out before the 
Session is over I dare not promise—In the course of what I had formerly 
put together, I found myself insensibly drawn away into digressions which 
might have been spared. The Bearer will explain my meaning—and what 
if I should in some degree imitate Bayle in his Miscellaneous Reflections 
on the Comet of 1680. To confine my self to the Text of St. Kilda I am 
neither able nor willing. And if I should take it into my head to engage 
in a critical discussion of such questions as these, Were the old Caledonians 
from Germany or Gaul, Was Ireland peopled from Scotland or were the 
old Scots from Ireland [manuscript torn and illegible] John Palson [?] & 
some more members of the Society would exclaim against Kenneth & the 
whole performance. I wish Mr. Smollet had laid down a plan for me. 
Make my Compliments to that excellent Gentleman & tell him how it is 
I have been hind’red from executing his commands. 


Macpherson still had the manuscript in 1762 : writing to Kenneth 
on the April 5 of this year, he says of his “ lucubrations ” :— 


I am not quite sanguine in my expectations, though to be sure pater- 
nally fond of my productions, like every other pretended author. [ 
correspond now with my friend Sir James Macdonald & Ossian ! 


1 According to Ritson, “‘ Ossian’? Macpherson wrote the Preface to Dr. 
Macpherson’s Critical Dissertations. See Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, 
1937, lii, 134. He is frequently quoted with approval in them. ‘The publishers, 
Becket and De Hondt, of his Fingal, 1762, and Temora, 1763, were also the 
publishers of Dr. Macpherson’s book and of The History of St. Kilda. Dr Mac- 
pherson writing to Kenneth Macaulay from Ostaig on 6 June 1763 says: “‘ You 
would have learned from [his] Epistle that Ossian assured me under his hand [that] 
the fate of y hg ay was to be determined in a week after he wrote to me for the 
last time & that by the next post I would know the result of the whole affair.” 


Presumably the arrangements for the publication of Dr. Macpherson’s book were 
conducted by him. 
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principally. My sheets I send up in franks to the former from time to 
time, and they are to be printed at London. Some people of the highest 
character there for literary merit are impatient to have them in print 
and I am not. I have drawn out a new & much fuller edition of the 
first volume. ... As to St. Kilda I know not yet whether it shall make 
a part of the 2d volume as I may perhaps have materials enough without 
it. If I use any freedoms with it, nothing shall be done without your 
advice & consent & depend on it, no injury shall be done to your 
character. 


The prospect of seeing his History incorporated into Dr. Mac- 
pherson’s larger work, the Critical Dissertations on the Ancient 
Caledonians, to which reference is certainly made, was not pleasing 
to Kenneth Macaulay, and, as is indicated by the correspondence, 
he or his friends appealed to Dr. Macpherson to return the manu- 
script for separate publication. He did return it, but was not 
prepared to recommend its publication. His interest, however, 
was maintained : writing to Kenneth on June 6, 1763, he asks : 


What is come of St. Kilda—Or have you had time to bring that Senseless 
business to a conclusion of one kind or other. 


The “ senseless business,” which to say the least of it is a very 
odd way of describing the matter, was brought to a conclusion on or 
before May of the following year, when the book was published under 
Macaulay’s name. The title runs :— 

The History of St. Kilda. Containing A Description of this 
remarkable Island ; The Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants ; 
The Religious and Pagan Antiquities there found ; With many other 
curious and interesting Particulars. By the Rev. Mr. Kenneth 
Macaulay, Minister of Ardnamurchan. Missionary to the Island, 
from the Society for Propagating Christian Knowlege. It was 
“ printed for T. Becket and P. A. De Hondt, in the Strand.” 

Some reviewers did not like the book and Dr. Macpherson’s last 
word on it was the following intemperate outburst at their criticism. 
He writes to Kenneth Macaulay on September 6, 1764 : 


I was for some moments quite uneasy upon seeing my friend, who had 
no great share of that guilt,! if any, most unmercifully mauled by foul- 
mouthed Reviewers. But I had the consolation to see him lampooned 
and blasphemed in very good company. And as the sum total of the 
charge brought against him was an unnecessary ostentation of learning, 
I was in a little time cured of all the pain their censures gave me. You 
know I was much against the publication—And you have Smollet to blame 

1 “ That guilt” refers to the charge of the reviewers. 
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more than any body—And after all that mercenary, partial and Scurrilous 
Critics have said, there will be some found who may think the history of 
St. Kilda not an absolutely bad performance. 


The particular review to which Dr. Macpherson refers may have 
been that of the Critical Review (May 1764, vol. xvII, pp. 370-4) ; 
if so his language is without any justification, as that review, although 
severe, is not unfair.! However that may be, it is clear that Dr. 
Macpherson regarded himself as the chief victim of the reviewer’s 
attack. 

Dr. Macpherson died in 1765 and his “ lucubrations ” were 
published in one volume in 1768 under the title Critical Dissertations on 
the Origin, Antiquities, Language, Government, Manners, and Religion, 
of the Ancient Caledonians, their Posterity the Picts, and the British 
and Irish Scots, a quarto of over 380 pages; it was printed for 
T. Becket and F. A. De Hondt, in the Strand ; and J. Balfour, in 
Edinburgh. A comparison of this work, the nature of which 
is sufficiently indicated by its title, with The History of St. Kilda 
reveals a good deal. It may be noted that Dr. Macpherson was 
familiar with the classics and that he quoted from or referred to a 
formidable array of modern antiquarians and historians in the 
course of his work. He never had occasion to describe the life 
and conditions of his own time. He did not mention St. Kilda, 
which it is almost certain he had never visited. The History of 
St. Kilda is for the most part the record of an eye-witness ; in it are 
described the inhabitants and the conditions under which they lived, 
the natural features, the numerous birds and the methods of catching 
them, etc. ; there is even a discussion of the island’s suitability as 
a fishing station: but there are parts of the book, amounting to 
rather more than a third of the whole, which are entirely antiquarian 
and of the same nature as Dr. Macpherson’s studies. ‘These parts 
consist of notes, short passages inserted into purely topographical 


1 This review opens: “ We own ourselves to have been not a little disap- 
pointed, on many accounts, in perusing this history, having found in it nothing 
so entertaining as the description of the same island published above half a century 
ago by Mr. Martin.”” The parts which, in my opinion, were contributed by Dr. 
Macpherson come in for the severest criticism, e.g. the ninth chapter, “‘ Of Augurs 
aak Auspices,”’ which is described as “ trifling beyond all conception, by his ridiculous 
application, on every occasion, of classical and antient learning to so uninteresting 
a subject,” and the fourteenth chapter, ‘‘ Of the first inhabitants of Hirta,” is 
said to be “ at once unimportant and full of uncertainty.” On the other hand, 
Macaulay’s own account of the St. Kilda methods of catching wild fowl is said to 
be “ very entertaining.” The short notice in The Monthly Review (July, 1764, 
vol. xxxii, p. 79) is highly complimentary. 
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descriptions, and long sections which sometimes extend to whole 
chapters ; their writer had the same interests and opinions as Dr. 
Macpherson, had the same love of conjecture and hypothesis, and 
was familiar with the same authors : the conclusion that they were 
written by the same pen is inescapable. One instance of this simi- 
larity may be given. The author of The History of St. Kilda, after 
conjecturing, with some hesitation, that the Firbolgs, whom he 
describes as “‘ antient Hibernians,” derived their name from “ the 
Celtic words Fir, men, and Bholg or Bulg, a leathern budget, or a 
bag made of skins,” says : 

It is true enough, the name Fir-Bholg is a contumelious one, according 
to this etymon ; but that can never be a solid objection against the pro- 
priety or justness of it; as long as it must be acknowledged, that the 
appellations Cymbri, Sacei, Allemanni, Picti, Scotti, Brigantes, Paones, 
Cyclopes, Baganda, and many more, belonging to whole nations and 
mighty tribes, were originally opprobrious; tho’ in process of time 
abundantly honourable.1 

This amusing theory is developed at great length by Dr. Mac- 
person in his Critical Dissertations, in which most of these appel- 
lations are explained as originally “ignoble,” ‘ reproachful,” 
“ disparaging,” or the like, and in which there is the general 


statement :— 

Contumelious appellations have been given in all ages not only to 
individuals, but to whole bodies of people, through spite, or in satirical 
pleasantry natural to the human race.? 


When Dr. Macpherson first read Macaulay’s Essay he described 
it as “‘a small pamphlet,” and as he proposed to enlarge it “ by 
rambling into the larger field of Scottish antiquities,” to an extent 
which was at the time unknown to him, we may reasonably assume 
that Macaulay had left that field entirely, or almost entirely, un- 
worked. This assumption receives support from Macaulay’s 
own Introduction, which ends with the following assurance :— 

I have, from the materials which fell in my way, drawn out what is 
contained in the following sheets. The only thing I dare venture to 
promise in their favour is, that the world may securely depend on the 
fidelity and exactness of the relation, as far as the facts are supported by 
my testimony.‘ 

, : ; oh : 

. Mesure fr baer pr gad “was hardly Prove pines nae 0g ge 
described it, in 1773, as “‘ a lady’s library, with some Latin books in it by chance.” 


Boswell’s Hebrides, August 27. 
* History of St. Kilda, p. iii. 
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Macaulay, as I have already stated, supplied the facts; lest 
there should be any doubt on the subject I give examples of the style 
he used in relating them :— 


On the 6th day of June 1758, I loosed from Harris, a part of that large 
tract of land now called the Long-Island, and formerly the Western 
7Ebuda. We steered our course for Haw-Skeer, a rock in the ocean, 
so its name signifies in the Gallic tongue, lying at the distance of seven 
leagues from the nearest promontory of North-Uist, to which it belongs.— 
As the day was quite sultry, and Haw-Skeer the only resting place in our 
way, and extremely romantic, the crew found it convenient to rest a little 
and divert themselves there (p. 5). 

In a few moments more, we came close to the ordinary landing place, 
which is nothing else than a solid rock, sloping gradually down to the 
bottom of the sea, and all over grown with Lichen Marinus, or the plant 
commonly called Laver in England, and Slawk in Scotland (p. 11). 

All their dwelling houses are divided into two apartments by partition 
walls. In the division next the door, which is a the largest, they have 
their cattle stalled during the whole winter season ; the other serves for 
kitchen, hall and bed room (p. 44). 

One of these rocks [on Boreray] is almost as high as the famous 
Conagra. I stood on the top of this pile, half giddy, and supported by 
two of the natives (p. 116). 


In the long account of the St. Kilda cold, which he told Boswell 
he had been advised to leave out, Macaulay relates :-— 


When I landed, all the inhabitants, except two women in child-bed, 
enjoyed perfect health, and continued to do so for two days. I began to 
conclude, with pleasure, that my visit would do them no injury.... On 
the third day after I landed, some of the inhabitants discovered evident 
gp of a violent cold, such as hoarseness, coughing, discharging of 
phlegm, etc., and in eight days, they were all infected with this uncommon 
disease (pp. 204-5). 


Macaulay is here and in similar passages describing, in plain 
and easily understood language, that which he had actually seen or 
experienced. This cannot be said of much of the work for which he 


is made to answer : one specimen of this totally different style will 
suffice :— 


Should one positively affirm that Druidism was established in this 
remote and almost inaccessible island, he might, I confess, with some 
appearance of reason, be called a hunter of chimeras, or an advocate for 
paradoxes.—All the temptation that could have invited priests of that 
institution thither, might have been, it is natural to think, very easily 
enumerated: But arguments drawn from secular advantages and in- 
conveniencies, are not always conclusive in matters of this kind.—What 
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must we think of the antient Brachmans, and Gymnosophists, or the 
modern Dervices and Faquins.—What could have tempted the men of 
these different professions, to renounce all commerce with the other 
sects, to abstain from wine, and animal food, or to deny themselves a 
thousand innocent gratifications.—And what shall we say of the Anchorets 
among the primitive Christians (p. 58). 1 


Further discussion is, I think, unnecessary, and I submit, with 
confidence, that The History of St. Kilda was the joint work of the 
two ministers, the descriptive and topographical parts being written 
by Kenneth Macaulay and the antiquarian and conjectural parts 


by Dr. Macpherson : actually Macaulay’s contribution is the more 
interesting and the only one which has any value to-day.” 


1 Dr. Macpherson was particularly interested in the Druids and had written 
at great lengthonthem. See Critical Dissertations, pp. 141, 339ff. 

2 The Rev. Donald MacKinnon hopes to publish in full Dr. Macpherson’s 
letters to the two Macaulays. I have great age cs in thanking him and the officers 
of the National Library of Scotland for their courteous assistance in this 
investigation. 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH “ GANNOKES” AND SOME 
PLACE-NAME PROBLEMS 


By Ancus McINTosH 


In the Chronicle of Thomas Castleford ' there are three examples of 
a plural noun gannokes. ‘The cases are : 
Fol. 152c. Na man pai fande in gode ne ille 
Pat walde pan againe sai par wille . . 
Bot of Britons an fone poueraile . 
Pat in wudes & rugh 
Tok par reste & in wastins, 


Pat duelde als in gannokes & vales 
in wastins & wudes of Wales. 


Fol. 1934. Fo(r) euer so pe Walsemen hadde misse done 
In to gannokes pai fledde welsone, 
Pai helde pam slik strenghes w* in, 
Kyng Henrik might noght to pam win. 


Fol. 213d. So in to Wales yern he him hiede ; 
Dede of pam he might nane haf, 
To montes and gamnokes he pam draf, 
Fire he sette now her now pare, 
Waste Wailse contres he wald no3 spare. 


These passages do not fix the meaning of the word with precision, 
but in each case the reference is to the flight of the Welsh into places 
of refuge, and slik strenghes in the second passage suggests that 
gannokes in all three cases means “ strongholds” or “ fortified 
places of refuge.” An analogous couplet on fol. 202a : 


Pe Hiris kynges fledde in to felles, 
In to mointains & in to castelles, 


would seem to corroborate this interpretation. With one interest- 
ing and doubtful exception, no other instances of this word gannok 
seem to have been recorded in English. In Robert of Brunne’s 
version of Pierre de Langtoft’s Chronicle? the following passage 


Hl 


? Codex Ms. Hist. 740, Gottingen University Library. An edition of this text 
for the E.E.T.S. is in course of preparation. The Chronicle was written in York- 
shire in the fourteenth century. 

* Ed. Thomas Hearne (1810), p. 113. 
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To Wales suipe he 3ede, and on pam gan werre, 
Steuen stoutly deles in stedes por he kennes 

Pat ageyn -him holdes kasteles on pam rapely rennes, 
In Herford fulle stoutely his gannok has vp set ; 
With Roberd fitz Henry Steuen so with him met, 
Pat Bristow kastelle & toun, whedir he wild or non, 
& Slede with alle pe honour & oper sex ilkon, 
Carro, Lodelow toun, Schrobesbiri & Warwik, 
Dunford & Maltone, Steuen wan pam ilk a stik. 


“cc ’ 


Hearne interpreted gannok as “ standard, ensign,” and this sug- 
gestion, which is based merely on contextual evidence, is repeated 
by Matzner. Both seem content to accept this meaning without 
question. The N.£.D., quoting this same passage, regards Brunne’s 
gannok as a ghost-word, a mere copy of a word in Langtoft itself 
corrupt. The relevant passage in the Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft 
runs thus : ! 


Ore va le rays Esteven sur ses enemys 

Ke encontre ly les chastels ount pris, 

A Herford en Wales le galbot est assis, 

Le fiz le rays Henry, Robert ke fust hardys 

Ad rendu Brestow taunt fu tost suspris . . . 
This is the reading of the A text. B has en Guales le gannok, C has 
la gannoc, D has a Herdforde en Wales le gannok. Investigation of 
the readings of the Langtoft manuscripts in other passages suggests 
that A is the best and that B, C, and D frequently share an error not 
found in A. This is true here, where the reading of A is closest to 
the text which Langtoft was rendering. The source of the above 
passage is to be found in the Historia Anglorum of Henry of 
Huntingdon : 2 

Post Pascha vero exarsit rabies proditorum nefanda. Quidam 

namque proditorum, nomine Talebot, tenuit contra regem castellum 
Herefordia in Wales ; quod tamen rex per obsidionem in suum recepit. 
Robertus consul, filius Henrici regis nothus, tenuit contra eum fortis- 
simum castellum Bristoue, et aliud quod vocatur Slede . . . 


We start then with the personal name Talebot in Henry of 
Huntingdon. In the A manuscript of Langtoft we find galbot, 
which is simply a miswriting of tal(e)bot with the all too common 
scribal confusion of capital g and t. The N.E.D. suggests, rightly 
enough, that the form gannok (and gannoc) in the other manuscripts 
represents a further stage of corruption. The evidence of the 
source clearly proves this, and it is not difficult to find other passages 


1 Ed. Thomas Wright, Rolls Series (1866), 1. 472. 
2 Ed. Thomas Arnold, Rolls Series (1879), p. 261. 
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where B, C, and D deviate in unison from an A reading. We must 
notice, however, that this second stage of corruption is not easy to 
explain, as galbot was from tal(e)bot, on paleographic grounds, and 
that it is not a form peculiar to one manuscript only and rejected by 
the others. It may therefore be suspected that in manuscripts B, 
C, and D the word gannok, gannoc occurs because (unlike galbot) it 
had some meaning, certainly at least to the scribe who introduced 
the reading. It is evident that gannok is not Langtoft’s word, and 
the problem is, what did 


A Herford en Wales le gannok est assis 


convey to the scribe who first wrote it? ‘There is no evidence 
(other than that of the context) for Hearne’s plausible suggestion 
of “‘ standard, ensign.”” My own view is that the word used here is 
the same as that used in the Chronicle of Thomas Castleford. Some 
thoughtful scribe saw that le galbot was meaningless ; he took the 
verb asseoir in its quite well-attested meaning “ to besiege, attack,” ! 
and after his own repair-work on galbot he understood the line to 
mean “‘ At Hereford in Wales he besieged (or attacked) the gannok, 
t.e. the stronghold.” Notice that though we have now lost Talebot 
completely, this is precisely what did happen according to Henry 
of Huntingdon himself—‘ quod tamen rex per obsidionem in suum 
recepit.” ‘The word gannok, then, crept into some of the Langtoft 
manuscripts as a corruption, but not as a meaningless corruption.” 
It would appear that Robert of Brunne did not know the word, and 
by his using wp set to translate est assis he left his commentators no 
other choice than to suppose that by gannok he meant “ standard ” 
or some such thing.? 

In Langtoft as in Castleford the word has a Welsh setting. In 
the three cases in Castleford this has a special significance because 
there are several similar passages not dealing with Wales (e.g. the 
couplet quoted from fol. 202a), where the word might appropriately 


2 See Tobler-Lommatsch, Altfranzdsisches Wérterbuch, col. 586, line 9 ff. It 
is to be noted that Langtoft’s word for “ besiege ”’ is not asseoir but asseger, and 
that he certainly did not intend est assis to mean ‘‘ besieged” here. We are con- 
cerned only with the interpretation of the scribe, and it is sufficient to concede 
that he would probably be aware that asseoir frequently did mean “‘ to besiege.” 

2 If this view is correct, the rarity of this word and its occurrence in the York- 
shire text of Castleford suggest perhaps that the scribe who introduced it into the 
Langtoft text was (like Langtoft himself) a Yorkshiteman. 

. re is no evidence for early instances of the verb upset meaning “‘ over- 
turn,” etc., which would be the only possible interpretation that might be held to 
show that Brunne did know the meaning of his original. 
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have been used but for its apparently specific association with Wales. 
There is one line of evidence from Wales itself which may suggest an 
explanation. In medizval Latin texts the castle of Degannwy in 
Carnarvonshire is frequently referred to as Gannoc.! It is impos- 
sible to list all the instances, for it is the usual word in texts other 
than those written by Welshmen and it is in common use by the 
middle of the thirteenth century. In the years following 1245, 
when Henry III came to Degannwy with an army, it is a place much 
in the public eye. ‘‘ Who,” says Camden,? discussing the element 
-ganwy in the Welsh name, “ seeth not that the said Ganwey came 
of Conwey, and from thence the English name Ganoc?” “ The 
English name ” was still current in Camden’s time.? 

The problem is, what relation (if any) has this place-name, 
referring to a citadel on the top of a high rock at the mouth of the 
Conway, to Castleford’s gannokes and the gannok of the Langtoft 
scribe? Furthermore, are the numerous English place-names of a 
similar form related? For these no satisfactory etymology has 
been found. On purely linguistic grounds it is reasonable to 
question the derivation adopted by the English Place-name Society, 
from O.E. *gamen-ac—‘ oak about which games are played.” 4 
If this etymology were correct, the complete absence in any of the 
extant forms of any trace of the -m- of gamen would be remarkable. 


1 Matthew Paris, ed. Henry R. Luard, Rolls Series (1877), has, sub anno 1245: 
Gannoc ; Gannoch ; Gannoci (genitive) ; castri de Gannoch: op. cit., iv. 481, 486, 
487. Cf. Bartholomai de Cotton Historia Anglicana, ed. Henry R. Luard, Rolls 
Series (1859), 125—Rex firmavit Castellum de Gannoc ; this refers to 1245. Cf. 
also caislén Gannoc in the Irish Annals of the Four Masters, ed. John O’Donovan, 
III. 314, sub anno 1245. Ordericus Vitalis (early twelfth century) uses the forms 
Dagaunoth (sub anno 1088) and Dagannoth (sub anno 1098) ; see Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina, vol. 188, pp. 567 and 728. ‘The ending -th suggests scribal confusion of 
¢c and t, for which cf. Annales Cestrienses, ed. R. C. Christie, which have 
Gannotum (sub anno 1245, p. 64) beside Cannocum (sub anno 1263, p. 84). e 
form castrum de Gannon is recorded in the Annales de Dunstaplia, sub anno 1245 ; 
see Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, 111. 168. For other references 
see J. Lloyd-Jones, Enwau Lleoedd Sir Gaernarfon, 4; W. Bezant Lowe, The Heart 
of North Wales, esp. pp. 169 ff., and 420 ff. Welsh texts (e.g. the Brut y Tywy- 
sogion) always use some form or other of the word Degannwy, with initial D- and 
vocalic ending. This is true also of the Annales Cambria. Cf. Myvyrian 
Archaeology, and ed., p. §47. 

. * Britannia, ed. of 1610, p. 669. ‘‘ Conwey” is close to Degannwy across 
e river. 

® E.g. late sixteenth century : castro de gannoc in Cymmrodorion Record Series, 
No. 4, p. 453. Cf. Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 1. 259, 260. 

* Proposed originally as the etymon of le Gannok in the parish of Reed, Herts : 
see J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer, and F. M. Stenton, The Place-names of Devon 
(P.N.D.), Part I, p. liii. The editors speak of ‘“ the somewhat unusual assimilation 
of mn to mn at an early date” with more suspicion than they speak of their 
etymology. ; 
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Moreover, the nearest apparent parallel cited, that of the Worcester- 
shire Gannow, derived from an alleged O.E. *gamen-hoh(e), ought 
probably not to be adduced as a parallel at all.!_ The locality of 
the Gannow place-names favours a derivation from some form of 
Welsh geneu—‘ mouth, opening of a valley.” The a suggests 
borrowing from a Welsh dialect form akin to the Middle Cornish 
ganow ; this vowel is found in another related place-name, Hereford- 
shire Ganarew, the derivation of which from some form of Welsh 
geneu rhiw— hill-pass ”—seems tolerably certain.2 Not all the 
known place-names with the form Ganno(c)k have been investigated 
by the Place-name Society, and conclusions cannot be drawn till 
more information is forthcoming about them. It is especially 
important to know whether there are any cases of the name at a date 
earlier than any of those quoted below. The following occur for 
consideration : 


Gannokk. Middlesex. Recorded 1479. Modern Ganwick.8 
Gannokesland. Barnet, Hertfordshire. Near the Middlesex Ganwick. 
Gannock Grove, Gannock Green. Parish of Reed, Hertfordshire. /e 
— in villa de Rede, 1335, and (apparently) St. Pauls atte Gannok, 
1287.5 
Gannokes. Parish of Aldenham, Hertfordshire. Recorded 1556.® 
Gannock. Parish of Sandon, Hertfordshire. ohn atte Gannok 1287.7 
Gannock Field. Kempston, Bedfordshire. Mentioned in a deed of 1669.° 
The Gannicks or Gannock’s Castle. Tempsford, Bedfordshire. Late 
sixteenth century, when it is referred to as the Gannock.® 


2 See A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, The Place-names of Worcestershire, p. 341, 
for this and related examples. For the Gloucestershire Gannow (1628) see tae 
Mawer, and Stenton, The Place-names of Northampton, p. xlv._ Cf. Gannoweslande 
(1505) in Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, The Place-names of Warwickshire, pp. 

The existence of a Welsh loan-word genow—“‘ mouth, jaws ” in Western 
Middle English tends to support the Welsh origin of the place-name. For the 
common ~~ see p. 179 of the edition of Seinte Iuliene by Mme. S. T. R. O. 
D’Ardenne, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’ Université de 
Liége, Fasc. LXIV. See also F. M. Mack, Seinte —- E.E.T.S., 1934, 
where the word is wrongly glossed as a sb. meaning ” i 

* See E. Ekwall, The Concise Oxford pr om of e english Place-names. The 
earliest (twelfth-century) spellings have Gen-. For the second element ¢f. Ekwall, 
op. cit., under Cumrew. Rhiw is a very common place-name element in Welsh. 

* P.N.D.., loc. cit. 

* See Wm. Page, The Victoria County History of Hertfordshire (V.C.H.H.), 
Il. 330. 

§ V.C.H.H., 1. 252; Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, The Place-names of 
Hertfordshire (P.N.H.), 161, and P.N.D., loc. cit. 
® V.C.H.H., U1. 149; P.N.H., 164. 
? V.C.H.H., ht 2 P.NH,, 164. 


The Place- 
4 * A. H. Smi names of the East Riding of Yorkshire (P.N.E.R. Y.), 
vii. 
* H. Arthur Doubleday and Wm. Page, The Victoria History of the County of 
Bedford, 1. 281-2; 1. 251. 
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The Gannocks. Near Grimsby, Lincolnshire. Occurs, apparently as a 
field-name, in an early nineteenth-century map of Grimsby simply as 


Gannocks.1 
Le Gannok. Sutton-on-Hull, 1372-96.? 


Two kinds of information are desirable besides more knowledge 
about dates. The first is concerning the topography of places with 
this name, the second is a completer collection of early examples of 
the personal-name Ganno(c)k and a consideration, in the light of 
such a collection, of its connection with the place-name. The 
English place-names are all comparatively late ; there seems to be 
none so early as the Gannoc for Degannwy, which is a form well- 
established in the first half of the thirteenth century. Concerning 
Carnarvonshire Gannoc, the usual assumption has been that the 
-oc of the Latin chroniclers began as a scribal error, a misreading 
of -oe forms in such texts as the Annales Cambria, and that the 
initial element De- was lost because in phrases like arcem Degannoe 4 
it was interpreted as a preposition, and rendered as arcem de Gannoc. 
It is to be noted that -oe spellings occur, beside -uy, -oy, etc., at a 
date sufficiently early to make this a plausible hypothesis. But the 
development of the -oc does not depend entirely for explanation on a 
scribal confusion of -oe and -oc. ‘Two possibilities of analogy 
suggest themselves. The Staffordshire Cannock may have assisted 
the change ; documents of the reign of Henry III frequently have 
occasion to mention the two names almost side by side; analogy 
with Cannock may also explain the spellings with initial C- instead 
of G-.5 Secondly, the possible influence of the very numerous 


1 I am indebted to Mr. D. H. Geddie, Borough Librarian, Grimsby, for this 
information and for the following entry, dated 1691, in “‘ an old Court Book of 
Grimsby Corporation” : ‘‘ Nathaniel Gannock, citizen and fishmonger of London, 
purchased of his brother John Gannock of Boston, Gent., all his messuages in 
Grimsby, bequeathed to him by the will of Ralph West, late of Irby, gent.” 

2 P.N.E.R.Y., 319. 

* In The Red Book of the Exchequer (ed. H. Hall, Rolls Series), 11. 1,078, 
mention is made of “ Petrus de Gannok ex parte Regis ’’—a cleric. The date is 
the 27th year of Henry III. It is curious that he is mentioned again in the 
Calendar of Liberate Rolls, 1245-51, pp. 328, 337, 365, during the very years when 
Henry was most occupied with Degannwy. I have not noted any instances of the 
personal name earlier than the thirteenth century. For examples of (atte) Gannok 
in personal names see also the Patent Rolls, 1334-38, p. 300; 1340-43, p. 383; 
1343-45, p. 388 (cf. p. 405); 1350-54, PP. 57, 78; 1401-05, Pp. 142. 

* Annales Cambria, sub anno 822. (Ed. John Williams ab Ithel, Rolls Series, 
1860) : -oe forms are common in the C text of the Annales. 

5 The C of Patent Rolls, 1237-47, has the spelling Kannok (for 
Degannwy), beside Ganno and Gannok ; cf. Calendar of the Liberate Rolls, 1240-45, 
where the editor has wrongly indexed Kannoc (for Cannock), pp. 319, 321, ae 

Degannwy.” Gannok occurs on pp. 322, 323, 324. Cf. footnote 1, p. 57, for 
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Welsh place-names with -og (earlier -oc) terminations must be 
considered.!_ The question is whether the Carnarvonshire Gannoc 
arose in this way and then came to be used as an English place- 
name and common noun, or whether there was already in English 
(or in Anglo-Norman ?) a word of this form and perhaps of suitable 
meaning, which assisted the metamorphosis of Degannoe in non- 
Welsh hands. For such a word there is no evidence, and from the 
evidence collected above it seems that the earliest forms are those 
of the place-name relating to Degannwy.? For the common noun 
the significance of its exclusive use in a Welsh setting has already 
been suggested, and it seems that this word at least may be a direct 
product of the name Gannoc as applied to the fortress of Degannwy. 
To a scholar of the fourteenth century the word would certainly be 
familiar as designating a place where the Welsh were wont to take 
refuge : once its reference to a specific place was not realized, it 
might easily become a by-word, divested of any place-name function, 
meaning “‘ a Welsh stronghold.” 

A place-name is often enough formed from a common noun, but 
here there seems to be some evidence for the opposite process. If 
the name could become a common noun in Yorkshire, there is no 
theoretical difficulty in deriving the English place-names from the 
same source, though proof is lacking. It is worth noting that some 
of these English names are located on or near the site of old earth- 
works. There is a moat in Gannock Grove, Hertfordshire, and 
The Gannicks, Bedfordshire, is the site of a Danish fort. The 
alternative name Gannock’s Castle is interesting. If more places 
the form Cannocum in Annales Cestrienses. For other occurrences see indices to 
Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III under “‘ Deganwy ” (which form does not 
occur) and Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1272-81. 

+ For such names in Carnarvonshire, see Enwau Lleoedd Sir Gaernarfon, 28 fi. 
A possibly related case is the Devonshire Pinhoe (P.N.D., 443). The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, sub anno 1001, has Peonho; there are two cases with -oc, one in 
Domesday Book, another c. 1120, which cannot with certainty be explained as 
expressing the final spirant of an O.E. -hdh. Cf. perhaps Gloucestershire Pinnock, 
for which, however, there seem to be no examples without -c. ‘The Cumberland 
Cloffocks seems to be another name which did not originally have the suffix ; 
Ekwall (Dictionary) quotes Cloffhou, 1610. Apart from analogy, the simple 
addition of an -oc suffix is not impossible, cf. hill, hillock. The English Pembroke 
for Welsh Penfro is not an analogous case: here the -k represents the -g of Old 
beg brog (cf. Old Irish mruig), which consonant disappeared early in Welsh 
itself. 

* A name Gunnokeslong, recorded 1229, Pidley with Fenton, Huntingdon, if 

, is the earliest case I can point to, and even this date is not sufficiently 
early to conflict with the other evidence. See Wm. Page, The Victoria History of 


the County of Huntingdon, 11. 186. 
* The situation is complicated by another problem, Most of the English 
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with the name Gannock can be associated with fortress sites, and if 
none appears to be earlier than about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, then, and then only, can strong claims for their derivation 
from Carnarvonshire Gannoc be made.!_ For the moment all that 
can be said is that there seems to be no evidence against such a 
derivation, and no more satisfactory explanation of the Castleford 
gannokes. Enough evidence has perhaps been adduced here to 
cast suspicion on the accepted etymology of the English place-name, 
to throw some light on the word in the Langtoft manuscripts and in 
Castleford, and to suggest an explanation of the Gannoc in Wales. 
These are merely tentative suggestions, but the discovery of more 
material may well clarify the whole situation. 

place-names are grouped in a relatively small area, and from within this area 
Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, records a plural noun gannocks 
(from Bedfordshire) meaning ‘‘ the narrow channels between the ‘ cobs ’ or islands 


inariver.” I have not been able to discover further information about this word. 
1 See preceding note. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
BRUTUS’S FORUM SPEECH IN JULIUS CHSAR 


Brutus’s speech in Julius Caesar, Act 1, Sc. ii, has given rise to 
a good deal of diverse comment. Some critics have looked upon 
it as a specimen of that laconic brevity which Plutarch mentions 
as characteristic of his epistolary style ; others describe it as an 
artificial jingle of short sentences, such as was affected by most of 
the orators in Shakespeare’s time.! Moulton was of opinion that 
“ it is a master-stroke of Shakespeare that he utilizes the euphuistic 
prose of his age to express impassiveness in Brutus’s oration.” 
“‘ Euphuistic prose” is, indeed, a perfectly correct description of 
the style of Brutus’s speech; but no Shakespeare commentator, 
to my knowledge, appears to have taken the trouble to define and 
justify the qualification. ‘The following lines represent an attempt 
at such justification. 

The essentials of Euphuistic prose were, of course, determined 
long ago in a series of analytical studies, beginning with Weymouth’s 
paper in the Transactions of the Philological Society in 1870-2 
and culminating in Croll’s Introduction to his edition of Euphues 
in 1916. Yet such is the laxity prevailing in the use of the terms 
“Euphuism” and “ Euphuistic” that a recapitulation seems 
desirable. Euphuism, then, consists in the deliberate elaboration 
and repetition of a number of stylistic patterns, namely, the schemata 
of medizval Latin, revivified by being translated into the popular 
speech. Schemata, or schemes, as figures of sound, are to be distin- 
guished from tropes, as figures of thought (such as metaphor, 
metonymy, allegory, and so on). The former are chiefly of three 
kinds: isocolon, or equality of members (successive phrases or 
clauses of about the same length); parison, or equality of sound 
(successive or corresponding members of the same form, so that 
word corresponds to word, adjective to adjective, noun to noun, 
verb to verb, etc.); and paromoion, similarity of sound between 


1 See extracts in Furness’ Variorum Edition, pp. 165-6. 
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words or syllables, such as alliteration or similarity of ending. Other 
devices used are simple word-repetition and the repetition of the 
same stem two or more times within the same clause or sentence, 
each time with a different ending. ‘The nature similes so numerous 
in Lyly’s Euphues are not, on this view, essential to Euphuism as 
a designation of a prose style common in the sixteenth century ; 
whereas “ antithesis,” so frequently stated to be the characteristic 
feature of Euphuism, is only a means by which the Euphuist effects 
his various devices of sound-design.! 

Instances of these various “ schemes ” are to be found on any 
page of Euphues, and we need not take up space by quoting them. 
Our business is to demonstrate that they form the groundwork of 
Brutus’s Forum speech ; to do this it will be necessary to print its 
component parts in such a way as to bring out their peculiar structure. 


hear me for my cause/and be silent/that you may hear 
believe me for mine honour/and have respect to mine honour/ 
that you may believe 
censure me in your wisdom/and awake your senses/ 
that you may the better judge. 


Here we have isocolon: three successive sentences of about the same 
length, each divided into three clauses, the first clause of each sen- 
tence corresponding in length to the first clause of the other two, 
and so forth; parison: verb corresponds to verb, (pro)noun to 
(pronoun, conjunction to conjunction, etc.; one instance of 
paromoion (censure—senses). ‘There is word-repetition within the 
same sentence (hear—hear ; believe—believe ; mine honour—mine 
honour ; lastly, with substitution of a synonym: censure—judge.) 
The first sentence is built on the pattern abca; the second abba ; 
the third, with substitution of senses for wisdom, and judge for censure, 
and the sound-correspondence between censure and senses, may be 
represented by ab . a’, 

The next two sentences have nothing specifically Euphuistic. 
Then follows : 


Not that I loved Czsar less 
but that I loved Rome more 


Had you rather Cesar were living, and die all slaves, 
than that Cesar were dead, to live all free men ? 


' Euphues, edited by Croll and Clemons, London and New York, 1916, Intro- 
duction, pp. xv—xvii. 
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Observe the cross-wise arrangement: hving—die><dead—live, 
a contrast of sound as well as of sense ; and the contrast slaves></ree 
men. ‘The passage is interesting as a combination of schemes and 


What follows falls into a clearly marked pattern : 


a b 
1 As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; 1 
2 as he was fortunate, I rejoice atit; 2 
3 as he was valiant, I honour him; 3 
4 but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. 4 
1 There is tears for his Jove ; I 
2 joy for his fortune; 2 
3 honour for his valour; 3 
4 and death for his ambition. 4 

b a 


Isocolon and parison, arranged in two sets of four; then, with 
the order reversed, the same sets repeated, but with nouns for 
verbs or adjectives, and vice versa. Weep and slew, having no cor- 
responding nouns of similar form, are replaced by their opposite 
numbers of similar meaning. Paromoion is not employed here. 

A very different pattern succeeds : 


Who is here so base, that would be a bondman ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
Who is here so rude, that would not be a Roman ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
Who is here so vile, that will not Jove his country ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply. 


Note the alliteration in base—be—bondman, rude—Roman ; 
transverse in wile—love. Also the end-rhyme in bondman— 
Roman. 
The rest of the speech is non-euphuistic, with the exception of 
two portions : 
his glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, 
nor his offences enforced, for which he suffered death. 


though he had no hand in his death, 
shall receive the benefit of his dying. 


Is all this mere Spielerei? Surely not—with Granville-Barker 
I think one should “ accept its form as one accepts the musical 
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convention of a fugue.” ‘“‘ It is very noble prose,” he goes on to 
say, and I agree with him to the extent that I believe a good actor 
can make it sound noble. Still one wonders: why prose at all, 
when Brutus everywhere else in the play, and everybody else, except 
the commoners in I. i, and Casca in I. ii, speaks in verse—and why 
this kind of prose ? 

If one cannot at once discover the cause, it is often a good plan 
to study the effect in relation to what goes before and after. Brutus’s 
speech is followed by Antony’s, and just as in the murder scene 
Shakespeare has exaggerated Czsar’s boastfulness to make his fall 
all the greater, so he may have assigned prose to Brutus here to mark 
his speech off from the verse of Antony’s. And why this kind of 
prose? Because it is pre-eminently a style for the intellect ; 
Antony’s appeal will be entirely to the emotions. If Brutus’s style 
is Euphuistic, Antony employs one of the most distinctive features 
of Arcadianism : animation, what is sometimes less happily termed 
the “ pathetic fallacy.” 

As I have shown elsewhere,! the ascription of life and other 
characteristics to lifeless objects is what, among other things, 
distinguishes the style of Sidney’s Arcadia from that of Lyly’s 
Euphues. The device is employed, here and there, in passages of 
great emotional stress, by Antony. Cassius had used it when de- 
scribing Cesar shaking with fever: “ His coward lips did from 
their colour fly ” (1. ii. 121).2 ' Antony, in the vehement monologue 
in which he prophesies the “‘ curse” that “ shall light upon the 
limbs of men,” speaks of Czsar’s wounds “ which like dumb mouths 
do ope their ruby lips,” where the oxymoron “ dumb mouths ” 
enhances the effect of the animation. The metaphor is repeated in 
his Forum speech, when he shows the people “‘ sweet Casar’s wounds, 
poor poor dumb mouths,” and varied and elaborated some forty- 
five lines previously, where the blood becomes the inmate of a house, 
who rushes out of doors to see who it is that has rudely knocked : 
“ And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away,/Mark how the blood of 
Cesar follow’d it,/As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d/If Brutus 
so unkindly knocked or no.” The very violence and crudity of 
such personifications makes them perfectly suited to their context, 


For i Arcadia, a Comparison between the Two Versions (Amsterdam, 1929), 
p. 165 ff. 

* Cf.“ . . . feare having such possessié in the faire Philoclea, that her bloud 
durst not yet to come to her face, to take away the name of paleness from her most 
pure whiteness ” (Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. 1, p. 120). 


2 
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though they have not, as a rule, found favour with the taste of English 
commentators.! 

In assigning Euphuistic prose to Brutus, “ animated ”’ verse 
to Antony, Shakespeare was availing himself of two well-defined 
types of late sixteenth-century style for the sake of producing a 
strong dramatic contrast. Brutus’s speech is the most prominent 
example in Shakespeare of the sustained use of rhetorical ‘‘ schemes.” 
The “ Arcadian ” devices of animation and other “ tropes ”’ can be 
evidenced from such plays as The Merchant of Venice (see, especially, 
Act 111, Sc. ii) ? and Romeo and Juliet (passim), to mention none but 
these. It is only in Julius Caesar that Euphuism and Arcadianism 


are contrasted. 
R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


JOHNSON’S LETTERS 


A SUPPLEMENT 


Since my list was published in R.E.S. xiii. 50, April 1937, a 
few new letters have come up for sale; and the existence of the 
list has facilitated the labours of my friends, to whom I am in- 
debted for most of the fresh information recorded in this note. 


49.1 is Adam (Catalogue 1.189). 

77 has been seen, and the date is 29 Dec. 

166.1 to Percy, 20 Aug. 1764, is Sotheby 9.3.1870, but not otherwise traced. 
From the same source is a new letter, 159.1 to Percy, 3 Sept. 1763, 
not seen. 

211.1, 217 and 262 are now seen. 

269.1 to Joseph Smith, 12 Dec. 1771, is new. 

286 is now seen. 

292.1 to Sir John Hawkins, 15 Jan. 1773, is new. 

299 ~+to W. S. Johnson, 4 March 1773, is now Columbia. 

A new series to Richard Clark : 
293.1, 8 Feb. 1773. 
343-1, 31 Jan. 1774. 
574-1, 22 Apr. 1778. 
917.1, 13 Dec. 1783. 

304.2 toan unknown correspondent is recorded, without date, in an unnumbered 
and undated catalogue (c. — ?) of Pearson. “ Last night we chose 
Mr. Vesey into the Club. Vesey was elected a ay 1773 (D.N.B.). 
This then is 304.2, 3 April 1773. I owe this to Mr. E. L. M°Adam. 





1 “ The miserable conceit of Czsar’s blood rushing out of the wound, to ask 
who so unkindly knocked, is indefensible”: Mrs. Montagu, quoted in Furness, 


p. 178 
2 


Here is a letter, lady ; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Issuing life-blood. (ll. 264-7.) 
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322 ~~ belongs to Prof. C. B. Tinker. 

342 to John Taylor belongs to Mr. Howell LI. Davies of Ruabon, and the 
date is 15 Jan. 

351 is in Lord Rothschild’s collection, and vitiates my rash statement (p. 5) 
that no Johnson letter was in Cambridge (England). 

355.1 is now seen. 

Mr. Allen Hazen’s researches have brought to light a number of 
letters, especially in Messrs. Maggs’s catalogues of the first decade of 
this century, which I had failed to record. Their whereabouts is yet 
unknown, but the catalogues give valuable extracts. The first of these is 

365.1 to Thomas Lawrence, 6 Dec. 1774 (the present 365.1 becomes 365.2). 

375.1 to Thomas Lawrence, 30 Jan. 1775: Maggs, otherwise untraced. 

384.4 to John Taylor, 23 March 1775, is new and seen. 

408 and 408a, correct an error ; both letters are to Mrs. Thrale. 

403.1 to the Rev. — Fisher, 7 June 1775: Maggs, otherwise untraced, 

413. to Mrs. Thrale, one of eight letters published in 1788. These were sold 
at Sotheby’s in Jan. 1918, but have since been untraced. They have now 
been communicated to me by the kindness of Mrs. Frank Bowman. The 
other letters are nos. 533, 548, 552, 558 , 645, 752 and 779. 

437-1 to Jane Burke on her father’s death, November 1775. This is at Went- 

worth Woodhouse, and I owe it to Prof. Wecter of Colorado. 

446.1 to John Taylor, Dec. 1775 : Maggs, otherwise untraced. 

475-1 correct date to 29 April. 

533 to Mrs. Thrale, see no. 413. 

548 to Mrs. Thrale, see no. 413. 

532 to Mrs. Thrale, see no. 413. 

555 to Mrs. Thrale, see no. 413. 

595.1 and 626.1 to Thomas Lawrence, 5 Dec. 1778 and 29 July 1779: Maggs, 
not otherwise traced. 

601.1 is now seen. 

620.1 is probably to Burney, who (as Mr. J. L. Clifford tells me) was at Streatham 
when Thrale fell ill jin June 1779. ‘‘ It was happy that you happened 
to be at Streatham.” 

645 to Mrs. Thrale, see no. 413. 

714.1 to Miss Owen, 8 March 1781, has been deposited by Lord Harlech in 
the National Library of Wales. 

730.1 to F. A. Barnard, 6 June 1781, about copies of the Lives for the King. 
(730.1 becomes 730.2.) 

736.1 to an unknown correspondent, 10 July 1781, an interesting letter about 
Charlotte Lennox: Maggs, not otherwise traced 

737.1 to Charles Dilly, 17 July 1781. Anderson Galleries, otherwise untraced. 

752. to Mrs. Thrale, see no. 413. 

767.4 is now seen. 

779 ~~ +to Mrs. Thrale, see no. 413. 

782.2 to Elizabeth Lawrence, 22 May 1782: Maggs, not otherwise traced. 

791.1 is now Columbia. 

792.1 is one of four letters in the Mor, Library which had been strangely 
overlooked : to W. Langley of Ashburne, 24 June 1782. 

792.2 to Capt. James Burney, 24 June 1782: Morgan Library. (‘The old 792.1 
becomes 792.3.) 

793-2 to Frances Reynolds, 14 July 1782. 

817.1. to Mrs. Thrale, 11 Dec. 1782, was given by her to Fanny Burney and, 
says F.B.’s endorsement, “‘ never reclaimed ’’; so it was not published 
by ner Piozzi in 1788. Morgan Library (817.1, .2, .3 renumbered 


4). 
828 and 828. I "Noted j in error Jan. This should be Feb. 
833.3 to Thomas Lawrence, 16 Apr. 1783: Maggs, not otherwise traced. 
_ is 25 June not 5 June. 
890.2 to Frances Reynolds, 2 Oct. 1783. Anderson Galleries, otherwise un- 
traced 
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891.1 and 958.1 to W. Bowles, 7 Oct. 1783 and 3 May 1784, were sold at Sotheby’s 


30 June 1938. 
940.1 to Mrs. Garrick and Hannah More, 15 March (1784), is in the Folger 


Library. 
1000.1 to Charles Burney, 28 Aug. 1784: Morgan Library. 
1001.1 was misnumbered ; it should be 1000.2. 
1027.1 is now seen. 
1028 is to Taylor not to Brocklesby. 
1030.1 to Fanny Burney, 1 Nov. 1784: Morgan Library. 
1036.1 to Francesco Sastres, 17 Nov. 1784: Maggs, not otherwise traced. 


R. W. CHAPMAN 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI ON THE GROTESQUE 
IN LITERATURE 


One of the most extravagant passages in a book of extravagances is 
Vivian Grey’s encounter with the drinking nobles of Schloss 
Johannisberger in the sequel to Disraeli’s Vivian Grey. Such pro- 
digious quantities of wine do these nobles consume that they take 
on the appearance of their animal counterparts. Thus the Grand 
Duke of Schloss Johannisberger’s enormous proboscis seems 
visibly to lengthen until it resembles the trunk of an elephant ; 
the Archduke of Hochheimer, with his fang-like teeth and carroty 
hair, grows more and more like a Bengal tiger ; and still others 
begin to resemble a bear, a hyena, an ape, a wild boar, and even a 
boa constrictor. It is a grotesque scene which ends with the drunken 
nobles in hot pursuit of Vivian Grey, who, supperless, at last refuses 
to attempt to duplicate their extraordinary feats. 

Artistically the passage is a blunder which only the extreme 
youth of the author, little past twenty-one, can excuse. Not without 
justice have critics seized upon it as an example of bad literary 
judgment. It is not often that one can quote an author in defence 
of himself or clarify his purpose by reference to his own statements, 
but this particular passage furnishes an exception. Either pricked 
by criticism or stimulated by friendly inquiries, Disraeli drafted a 
complete exposition of his purpose in writing the scene. ‘Two ver- 
sions of this exposition, differing more in the arrangement of the 
text than in content itself, exist in Disraeli’s handwriting at his 
country home, Hughenden Manor, where the Disraeli archives are 
preserved. As a literary essay it is not without interest, and in view 
of its special reference to what still remains the best known of Dis- 
raeli’s novels, it may be worth reproducing. The text that follows 
is from the fairer copy of the two : 
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The grotesque is a mode of writing which sometimes leaks out among 
our ancient Dramatists. 

In Sterne, gleams of the grotesque caught from the ignes fatui of the 
old French writers of the school of Rabelais, may occasionally be dis- 
tinguished. We have some rich instances in Cervantes but they abound 
among the burlesque poets of Italy. 

There is an essential difference between the grotesque and the 
humorous. That which is grotesque is generally very humorous, but 
that which is very humorous is very often not grotesque. The grotesque 
is a deviation from Nature permitted in order that an effect may be produced 
which cannot be produced by adhering to Nature. ‘This deviation is not 
allowed unless its result be excellence. If its result be excellence, that is 
to say, if excellence be produced by a deviation from Nature which could 
not have been produced by an adherence to Nature, then the grotesque 
becomes classical. It follows therefore that the grotesque is not classical 
in cases where excellence is not produced, or where excellence is produced 
which might have been effected in a natural manner, for in this latter case 
the grotesque is unnecessary. In having recourse therefore to the 
grotesque the artist must have an object. If he paint a boy’s head 
appearing out of a lily, or write of a garden where the flowers are birds, 
however lovely these objects may be depicted or described, these deviations 
from Nature, producing no sensible result, must be treated as monstrosities. 
If, however, the artist conjure up a number of fantastic forms whose 
purpose is the temptation of a saint or the torture of a sinner, these 
combinations, however unnatural, are not monstrosities, because though 
we are all aware that no such forms exist as are created by the pencil 
of Callot in the temptation of St. Anthony or by the pen of Goethe in 
the Witches’ Sabbath, nevertheless the result of these inventions on 
our minds is instruction, since we hereby become sensible of the terrors 
to which a guilty mind or the temptations to which an innocent one is 
subject, or we become acquainted with the wild conceptions and eccentric 
fantasies which are alike engendered by superstitious ignorance or 
presumptuous knowledge, all which impressions could not have been 
conveyed to our understandings by a mere adherence in the poet or the 
painter to that established order which we style Nature. 

The principles on which the grotesque should be founded can therefore 
be ascertained, and if these are, in the slightest degree, deviated from, 
perfect failure in the artist must be the consequence. In the grotesque 
natural impressions are produced by unnatural means and truth is 
developed by exaggeration and fiction. An instance will shew when the 
grotesque should be resorted to ; when it would fail, and when it would 
be unnecessary. 

The object of the revel in the Castle of the Grand Duke of Schloss 
Johannisberger is to demonstrate the degrading effect of drunkenness 
upon man and to prove according to the old opinion that inebriety levels 
him with brutes. Let us suppose the artist endeavouring to bring about 
this result without calling in the assistance of the grotesque. After a 
long debauch he would have made all the guests sink under its effects 
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and commit all those frantic absurdities of which drunkards are capable. 
Having minutely described all these he would turn round to the reader 
and moralize at length upon the degraded state in which these human 
beings appeared, and prove by many long and moral arguments that this 
wonderful creature, man, endowed as he is with the glorious privilege 
of reason, was now no better than a beast. Here is a sermon, which if 
unanswerable would nevertheless produce little effect upon the mind, 
but like all reasoning, it would not be unanswerable. The arguments 
would be met and the reader would not close the chapter with conviction 
and with a result resting on his mind, but in doubt with hesitation. 

Now the artist, by calling in the aid of the grotesque, draws the con- 
clusion without reasoning and convinces you without an argument. 

Secondly, when the grotesque would fail. Suppose the artist has 
recourse to the grotesque for the same purpose as in the former instance, 
and that after having brought his characters into the same degrading 
situation, he suddenly and absolutely changes their heads into those of 
beasts. Here the grotesque would fail. It would become an allegory 
or a fairy tale, and as extremes always meet, the reader would become 
subject to the same doubt as if fiction had not been called in at all, because 
feeling that this transformation could not absolutely happen, he is im- 
mediately reminded that it is an absolute fiction, that it is typical and that 
which is typical becomes always a matter of doubt because we may question 
the truth of its original. 

Thirdly, where the grotesque would be unnecessary. Suppose 
a banquet where one had a peacock’s head for a man with a bad voice 
who loves to sing, another with an owl’s head for a dull counsellor, and 
so on through the party. All this would be unnecessary and idle, because 
the result would be shown by a natural development of character. Folly 
uttered in the pompous voice of mock wisdom would sufficiently develop 
the owl-headed counsellor and the silliness of the peacock-headed singer 
might be described. Here therefore the deviation from Nature would 
not be compensated for by an adequate result, it being possible to bring 
about the same result by an adherence to Nature. 


II 


In the review of the sequel to Vivian Grey in The New Monthly 
Magazine,' the foregoing exposition was in good part reproduced 
verbatim from the text given above without any hint that it was 
not the reviewer’s own work. The New Monthly, it may be remem- 
bered, was at this time edited by Thomas Campbell but owned by 
Colburn, the publisher of Vivian Grey, who often inserted puffs 
of his current publishing list in his own magazines. 

The review in The New Monthly begins by confidently stating 
the author’s purpose in the novel. This in itself might suggest 


1 The New Monthly Magazine, x1x (1827), 297-304. 
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that the reviewer was in contact with the author, for The Literary 
Gazette, which was partly owned by Colburn but had always main- 
tained independence in its reviews, confessed itself puzzled by the 
author’s purpose and fell back upon the non-committal device of 
reviewing by excerpt from the book only. The reviewer in The New 
Monthly, on the other hand, pursues a leisurely analytical course. 
Toward the end he comes to the drinking scene : 


This extraordinary scene will entertain some of its readers, and prove 
objectionable to others. . . . To us there seems great truth in the whole 
of this wild scene. The insanity of men over their cups is real, and we 
admire the ingenious conception of the brutalizing tendencies of this 
“ superfluity in drink,” where each character is marked by the manners 
of some congenial beast. 

Here we have a specimen of a style which we would designate as the 
Grotesque. It is a mode of writing which sometimes leaks out among 
our ancient Dramatists. . . .1 


From that point on the review continues verbatim as the manu- 
script until its conclusion with the sentence, “‘ If, however, the artist 
conjure up . . . which we style Nature.” In other words the 
review incorporates a little less than half of the whole manuscript, 
restricting itself to the more general terms of the first half and reject- 
ing the particular of the latter half. 

It is conclusive from the evidence here, I think, that one of two 
things must have happened. Either the reviewer for The New 
Monthly Magazine, perhaps Campbell himself or his very active 
assistant Cyrus Redding, as much puzzled as the reviewer for The 
Gazette, appealed to Disraeli for assistance and gladly availed himself 
of the author’s formal little dissertation, or else the review was written 
by Disraeli himself. Although reviews of their own books by authors 
are not unknown, I am unable to find any internal evidence in this 
review that would identify it as by Disraeli. Indeed, such a method, 
lacking finesse, would doubtless have been repugnant to his nature, 
and I am disposed to think that he wrote only the essay on the 
grotesque—probably at the request of Campbell—and that it was 
imbedded in the review with his permission. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his defence of the grotesque, Disraeli’s 
better judgment warned him against the continued use of it. There 
is nothing comparable to the scene at Schloss Johannisberger in 
any of his succeeding novels. C. L. CLINE 


1 The New Monthly Magazine, pp. 301-302. 
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REVIEWS 


Sawles Warde. Edited by R. M. Witson. The Conflict of 
Wit and Will. Edited by Bruce Dicxins. (Leeds School 
of English Language, Texts and Monographs, Nos. III & IV.) 
1938. Pp. xlvi+115; pp. 26. 8s. 6d. 


THE two Middle English works which appear in this volume have 
little in common ; it is, no doubt, merely for convenience that they 
have been published together. 

The fragments of an alliterative poem which Professor Dickins 
has edited will be new to most readers, and both for that and for 
some more permanent reasons they claim the attention of students of 
Middle English. Enough of the poem has survived to indicate 
that it presents allegorically the conflict between Wit and Will. 
This theme is familiar, but the treatment it is given here is, in some 
points at least, unusual. The struggle of Angus, the central figure 
in most of the fragments, with Faxi (who, the editor thinks, may 
stand for Luxuria), is more violent than that between Beowulf and 
Grendel, and certain of its details so resemble those of the earlier 
fight that, in Professor Dickins’s opinion, the author must have 
known a story of the Grendel type. However inappropriate some 
of these details may seem in a moral allegory, it is interesting to find 
the tradition of the primitive wrestling match with a monster sur- 
viving so clearly in a poem written, probably, as late as the four- 
teenth century (cf. p. 14). 

The other feature of the poem which is interesting is its 
vocabulary. In spite of their brevity these few fragments contain 
a number of rare words and compounds. Flettynges, “ elf-locks ” ; 
rammes “? courage”; allemayn, “all his might”; athelman, 
wiplaw, ‘‘ war-play ” ; winde-lorne, “‘ at the mercy of the wind ”’ are 
not known elsewhere or are not recorded in the N.E.D., and other 
words are only found once or twice elsewhere. 

Professor Dickins’s edition is suggestive rather than compre- 
hensive, and there is obviously material in the fragments for further 
study. The editor has left to others the making of a glossary and 
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the full analysis of dialect and metre. He has, however, provided 
the basis for these in his text, which gives the readings of the 
manuscript without emendation. Extended search may succeed in 
elucidating the details of the allegory. The suggestion made by 
Professor Dickins that ‘‘ Angus is a variant of Anguish” is hardly 
satisfactory. It is preceded by a quotation from Chaucer’s Parson’s 
Tale (Thanne is Accidie the angwissh of troubled herte which men 
shal withstonden . . . by wit and by resoun and by discrecioun) which 
is presumably intended to support it, but which is, in fact, misleading 
and irrelevant. Misleading, because in the context it is not Accidie 
which must be withstood by wit, reason, and discretion, but the 
devil (cf. Robinson’s edition, p. 299); irrelevant because Angus, 
who (according to the editor) is probably fighting against the Seven 
Deadly Sins, cannot be Anguish, which (according to Chaucer) is 
Accidie. 

Mr. Wilson’s edition of the well-known Sawles Warde aims, 
naturally, at a more thorough treatment of its subject. Five or six 
years ago it would (if certain careless slips were corrected) have 
been a satisfactory edition, but since the appearance of Miss Mack’s 
edition of Seinte Marherete (1934) and Miss d’Ardenne’s of Seinte 
Iuliene (1936) the standard expected of an edition of any work 
belonging to the early West Midland group of writings has risen 
considerably. Mr. Wilson mentions both these editions in his 
Bibliography and he has made good use of Miss Mack’s. Miss 
d’Ardenne’s he seems largely to have neglected. ‘This ignoring of 
what is, linguistically at least, one of the most remarkable editions of 
recent years, might have been excusable if Mr. Wilson’s own book 
had contained a great deal of new matter ; as it is, the serious student 
of Sawles Warde will constantly be forced to turn from his edition 
to Miss d’Ardenne’s more original and usually more comprehensive 
treatment of the same subjects. The following instances may be 
given : 


Introduction, pp. xxxii-xxxiii. Mr. Wilson’s discussion of the relation- 
ship of the MSS. is sound as far as it goes, but takes no account of Miss 
d’Ardenne’s detailed investigations of the relations between MSS. 
Bodley 34 (B) and Royal 17 A 27 (R). 

Pp. xxxv ff. The section on dialect rightly accepts Professor 
Tolkien’s conclusions about the identity of the language of MS. B and 
that of the Corpus MS. of Ancrene Wisse; it also accepts without 
question his conclusion that the original of B must have belonged to 
“ much the same time and place ” (Tolkien) as B itself, though Miss 
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d’Ardenne has shown that the view on which this conclusion largely 
depends—namely, that “translation” from one Middle English 
dialect to another is hardly credible—may need modification in con- 
nection with these texts (cf. d’Ardenne, Introduction, § 3, pp. xxxiv- 


XXXv). 
Notes, |. 8, hire. Miss d’Ardenne’s discussion of the treatment of gender 


in these West Midland texts (pp. 228 ff.) contains several points relevant 
to Sawles Warde, including a number of examples of gender influenced 
by the allegory. 

L. 47. On warpen cf. d’Ardenne, pp. 169-70. She gives good 
reasons for rejecting the connection with O.N. varpa. 


Phonology. This section contains the largest number of inadequate 


and sometimes inaccurate statements, which could have been improved 
by consulting Miss d’Ardenne’s book. The following instances are 
taken from the first five pages of the section only :— 

P. 81. The forms -bearnen (forbearned in Sawles Warde), wearliche 
are considered, together with other examples of ear where er might 
have been expected, on p. 184 of Miss d’Ardenne’s book. She suggests 
that there was a special development before r. 

P. 82. The vowel e in biseh, iseh, seh is not likely to be due to analogy 
with fléh, which has a long vowel. Miss d’Ardenne has the more 
plausible explanation that it was adopted from other verbs of the same 
class (cf. p. 244). 

P. 83. Se actually occurs in the Vespasian Psalter (cf. d’Ardenne, 
p- 123). It is not necessarily to be traced to Anglian swé, but may be 
derived from O.E. swa (not swd). 

The problem of ea occurring in words which are usually assumed to 
contain O.E. 2’ is discussed at some length by Miss d’Ardenne (p. 191), 
who notes that the Ormulum shows a number of, possibly significant, 
agreements with the Katharine Group. 

With Mr. Wilson’s explanation of Jeote contrast Miss d’Ardenne’s 
(pp. 247-8). She discusses here the whole development of Anglian 
létan in these texts. 

P. 84. Alwealdent. Miss d’Ardenne rejects the view that this form 
is influenced by W.S. wealdend (cf. p. 137, wealdent). 

P. 85. Ha, ham. Miss d’Ardenne shows why derivation from ho, 
hom is unlikely. She suggests that the forms are due to the “ cross- 
influence of the forms se and he. . . .” (p. 156). 


Glossary. Mr. Wilson’s glossary is conceived on a much smaller scale 


than Miss d’Ardenne’s and once again he ignores a great deal in her 
book that might have been useful to him. A single instance must 
suffice. Mr. Wilson derives bade from O.N. bddir without comment ; 
Miss d’Ardenne recognizes the connection with O.N. bddir and suggests 
in addition that the native ba pe (pe = the article) may have reinforced 
the Norse form and determined the choice of the stem bdd-. An 
instance of carelessness in Mr. Wilson’s glossary which may be noted 
here is the incorrect alphabetical order in which some words are listed, 
e.g. ane is listed before anan, beate after beon, bere, best. 
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Elsewhere in his edition Mr. Wilson has accepted the guidance 
of scholars who were earlier in the field. The greater part of his 
introduction consists of an essay designed to show “ how the Old 
English literary tradition persists through the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies.” This is obviously inspired by Professor R. W. Chambers’s 
Continuity of English Prose and a comparison of the two shows that 
Mr. Wilson has dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of certain sections 
of Chambers’s work (sections iv—vii). Especially he has devoted 
himself to filling in the linguistic background. It would be un- 
reasonable to complain that Mr. Wilson’s essay is dull reading beside 
the earlier, for few are endowed with Professor Chambers’s insight 
and gifts of expression, but a protest may be made against certain 
stereotyped and unhelpful literary judgments, such as those passed 
on the Poema Morale (p. xxiii: “ It is a depressing poem, full of 
moral platitudes, containing the usual medieval descriptions of the 
pains of hell and the joys of heaven . . .”) and on Layamon’s Brut. 
(Of Layamon Mr. Wilson writes: “‘ his poem, written in the old 
alliterative line, is based almost entirely on Wace, though there are 
many additions which show that he was familiar with Old English 
poetry and tradition.” It has, however, been made clear by Profes- 
sor Wyld that it is not merely or even mainly the additions that show 
this, but the poet’s mode of expression, whether his material is taken 
from Wace or not.) Objection may be made, too, to the careless 
writing which occasionally mars this essay ; for example, “ But ”’ is 
used without consideration for its proper function, p. v, par. 2; 
“they ” in the last sentence of the first paragraph, p. xv, appears to 
refer to “‘ Some of this medical knowledge.” 

The notes on the text owe, as the editor implies, a great deal to 
the edition of Sawles Warde published by Dr Joseph Hall in Selec- 
tions from Early Middle English. Mr. Wilson has been able to fill 
in some of the gaps left by Hall; for example, he has notes on 
bisteken 45 (inaccurately given in the notes as besteken, contrast 
Wilson’s own text and glossary), blupeliche 87, reodien (Hall readien) 
89, wan 139—all of which are left unannotated or are insufficiently 
annotated by Hall. Sometimes he improves on Hall’s suggestions, 
as when he retains the manuscript reading in Il. 8-10, pis hus... 
pe huse lauerd, instead of adopting Hall’s “ drastic emendation.” 

Most of this review of Mr. Wilson’s book has been on a carping 
note and it is pleasant to be able to end on a different one and to 
congratulate the editor on his texts. They will certainly be of real 
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value to students of Middle English. Besides giving those of all the 
manuscripts of Sawles Warde and of the Latin work from which it is 
adapted, Mr. Wilson has provided the text of that well-known later 
translation of the Latin, the Ayenbite of Inwyt. Its presence in the 
same volume as Sawles Warde will help to make the originality of 
the earlier Middle English version even clearer than before. 
DorotHy EVERETT. 


Amis and Amiloun. Edited by MacEpwarp Leacu. [Early 
English Text Society, Original Series, No. 203.] London: 
Oxford University Press. 1937 (for 1935). Pp. cii+ 137. 
12s. net. 

This is the first edition of the Middle English Amis and Amiloun 

since that of Eugen Kélbing (1884) and the first English edition 

since the poem was printed by Henry Weber in 1810. Professor 

Leach has set out to give an accurate reading of the Auchinleck 

Manuscript together with the variants from the other three known 

manuscripts. In addition he has investigated the development of 

the story and the inter-relationship of the different versions extant 
from medizval times. These versions divide themselves into two 
main types, the “romantic” and the “ hagiographic,” and 

Professor Leach argues that the romantic type is the earlier. ‘This 

gives a special interest and importance to the Middle English poem, 

which belongs to the romantic group, and the editor has used the 
evidence it offers to supplement and correct the views of Bédier, who 
makes little use of it in his work on the chansons de geste. ‘The 
student of folk-lore will find much of value in the perhaps dis- 
proportionately long section (pp. xxxii—Ixxxix) on “ The Sources of 
the Original Story.” Here are considered the motifs which when 
put together in the eleventh century (or earlier ?) gave the outline 
of the plot of the story as we now know it. It is unfortunate that 
the Introduction is marred by many misprints, for though most of 
them are trifling, they are more numerous than one can readily 
forgive in a work of this kind. One may willingly concede to 

Professor Leach the right to omit any study of the language of the 

text, but he is hardly justified in saying that the work of the previous 

editor makes such a study unnecessary : 
K6lbing’s account of the language is adequate and trustworthy. ‘There 


exists no language problem ; the dialect of the original English poem is 
unmistakably East Midland. 
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Kélbing himself would have been the first to lament the fact that 
after fifty-three years Middle English scholarship could still be 
content to accept without comment or amplification his own very 
tentative remarks on the date and dialect of the poem. Until it 
is allotted with certainty a more restricted place of origin than the 
East Midland area and until the date of composition is accurately 
fixed, it must be said that a “ language problem ” continues to exist. 

Some points in the Glossary and Notes require comment. 
These are considered below in the sequence in which they appear in 
the text itself, the numbers referring to the line. 


57. foode. The word is commonly used in poetry of a knight or a lady. 
The sense “ offspring” given in the glossary is hardly applicable 
here. See J. Hall, Poems of Laurence Minot p. 73. In Yorkshire 
Writers, 1, 275, the word is applied to Christ. ‘The same kind of 
objection might be made to the editor’s glossing of bold 422 (applied 
to a woman) as “ stout-hearted ” and grete 1530 as “‘ gravel.” 

64. sond. ‘The alleged meaning “‘ mercy ” is doubtful and it is not made 
clear to which lines the various meanings are assigned. Cf. N.E.D.: 
sand sb.2 

272. pan schuld me waken al mi wo. This line may be misunderstood. 
The me seems to be a “ dative of interest ” for which cf. Robert of 
Brunne, Chron. Wace 8558, oure moste fol/ Dat hap vs wakned many 
wo, where the verb is transitive. 

279. The notes and glossary are astray here. Boun is not a verb, but the 
adjective from O.N. biuinn, see N.E.D.: bound adj.1 The common 
phrase redy boun is noted, with parallels, in Kélbing’s edition p. lii. 

312, 401. schende. The meaning here is probably “ ruin” rather than 
“disgrace.” Cf. the use of forfare 1128 and bring . . . doun 1107 
in similar contexts. 

385. egre. The well-attested sense “ angry” seems to be most appro- 
priate in the numerous passages in the poem where the word is used. 
Leach glosses “ impetuous.” 

717, 1647. striue. ‘The meaning is “ opposition” rather than 
“ danger.” 

780. unskere. It is not easy to accept the editor’s derivation from “a 
cross-breeding of discere and uncere.” The word seems to have the 
same meaning as vnwrain in 783—‘‘to reveal.” Craigie’s sug- 
gestion that it is skere—‘‘ to make clear” preceded by redundant 
un- is possible, though the verb skere generally seems to mean “ to 
purify.” If his suggestion is correct, the un- might possibly be due 
to the almost identical meaning of the two verbs unwrain (e.g. 783)— 
“ reveal ” (cf. O. E. unwréon) and wrain (e.g. 1090, 1476)—“‘ expose ” 
—from O.E. wrégan. 

1107. mode. The use in the meaning “anger” is not due to the 
exigencies of rhyme, as the note perhaps unintentionally suggests. 
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1946. fole-sage. Is the alleged French fol sage attested or merely hypo- 
thetical? See N.E.D.: fool sage. 
1999. fremd. The sense is “ unrelated ” rather than “ foreign.” Com- 
also wnkouth . . . of kynd, 14, where unkouth seems likewise to 
mean “ unrelated.” 
2193. minde. Glossed as “ pt. p. had in mind,” but presumably the 
adjective from O.E. (ge)mynde—“ mindful.” See N.E.D. mind adj. 


Ancus McINtosu. 


The Mirror for Magistrates, edited from Original Texts in the 
Huntington Library by Lity B. CampBeLt. Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1938. Pp. viii+555. 42s. net. 


Or two books in particular belonging to the Elizabethan period 
reprints have long been desired, namely The Mirror for Magistrates 
and Warner’s Albion’s England. Both had indeed some similarity 
in subject, consisting, as they do, of versified history, both, as is 
shown by the number of editions, were very popular in their own 
day, and both had been reprinted early in the nineteenth century, 
but were equally inaccessible to students, the first because it had 
only been issued in an edition of 150 copies, the second because to 
obtain it one had to purchase the twenty-one volumes of Alexander 
Chalmers’ Collection of the English Poets, 1810. Now that the 
Mirror has been issued, or at least the more important part of it, 
we may hope that a reprint of the much less depressing work of 
Warner may be forthcoming, which though containing nothing of the 
gloomy dignity of Sackville’s Induction has at times a certain gaicty 
and movement which makes it much more readable than is most 
poetry of its time. 

Even apart from its inaccessibility—for all the early editions are 
more or less rare—the Mirror seems to have suffered as a subject 
of literary enquiry from the intricacies of its bibliography. It is one 
of those works of which the original straightforward form has been 
completely buried under the later rehandlings and additions. The 
original Mirror, which was intended as a supplement to Lydgate’s 
translation, through Premierfait’s French, of Boccaccio’s de Casibus 
Virorum Illustrium, to deal with the falls of such princes as 
belonged to the history of England from the time when Boccaccio 
ended, i.e. about the end of Edward III’s reign, up to the date of 
writing. The first form of the book, issued in 1559, contained only 
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nineteen poems or tragedies. ‘To these were added eight more in 
a second part in 1563, a further two in 1571, another in 1578, and a 
final four in 1587, making thirty-four in all, the whole of which fall 
within the original scheme of the book, all the tragedies related 
being later in date than those narrated by Boccaccio. This, however, 
did not by any means represent the whole of The Mirror for 
Magistrates as understood in the closing years of the sixteenth 
century, for in 1574 a First Part had been compiled by another 
writer, John Higgins, dealing with the fates of certain earlier princes 
“ from the coming of Brute to the Incarnation of our Saviour,” and 
in 1578 a Second Part had been added by Thomas Blennerhasset, 
containing twelve tragedies from the time of the Roman conquest 
to that of the Normans, the original compilation of Baldwin thus 
becoming The Last Part of the Mirror for Magistrates. Even then 
indeed the book’s mutations were not completed, for in a final 
revision by Richard Niccols (1610) it was rearranged and certain 
poems omitted and other new ones added. 

It is only the original, and eventually ‘‘ Last ”’ part of the Mirror, 
with the various additions falling within the original scheme, that 
Miss Campbell reprints. The “first” and ‘‘ second” part, of 
Higgins and Blennerhasset respectively, she merely mentions in 
passing. On the whole she has perhaps been wise in this, for even so 
limited the Mirror is a bulky work; but, at the same time, seeing 
how closely the work of Higgins and Blennerhasset were identified 
with the Mirror, being included in all editions from 1574 or 
1578 onwards, I think that it might have been well if she had given 
at least a table of the “‘ tragedies ” which these parts contained,! for 
undoubtedly, for the readers of Shakespeare’s day, it was this whole 
mass of stories that the Mirror meant, and though by keeping to 
the work as originally planned by Baldwin and his associates a 
certain unity is given to the work, such unity cannot be regarded 
as an Elizabethan characteristic. 

Miss Campbell discusses in her introduction the authorship of 
the various tragedies in the original scheme—there is, of course, no 
problem regarding those of the Higgins or Blennerhasset additions— 
but perhaps it would have been more useful if she had arranged 
this discussion under the headings of the several tragedies instead 


1 Indeed it would have been no great matter to print a list of the tragedies 
contained in all the editions to that of 1610 and thus give a complete conspectus 
of the whole matter. 
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of under the presumptive or possible authors. Surely the great 
majority of users of a book of this kind are much more likely to be 
interested in a particular poem, perhaps as the source of a play or 
in some other literary connection, and to wish to know who wrote 
it, its source, and its relation to other treatments of the subject, than 
in the possible authors of the Mirror regarded as a group of Baldwin’s 
friends. 

Miss Campbell disclaims any idea of having established a text 
of the Mirror. “ Instead, the earliest printed text of each part of 
the Mirror has been reprinted and later texts collated with this 
earliest surviving text ” (p. 58). I have not had an opportunity of 
making any examination of the text here printed with the originals, 
but the work appears to have been carefully done. As, however, 
the collation of the editions appears to be intended to be complete 
it is a little disconcerting not to find in the text-pages any note of 
the signatures which are said on pages 15, note 1, and p. 47 to be 
appended to some of the tragedies in certain editions. 

A little more knowledge of the technique of editing, or perhaps 
the advice of a competent sub-editor, would have made Miss Camp- 
bell’s book easier to use. A more definite breaking-up of the intro- 
duction into sections and a development of the use of marginal 
notes would have made it possible to find what one needs with 
much less search, such as, for example, the probable authorship of 
a particular poem or the date when it first appeared. Even the 
meaning of the letters A, B, C, D, etc., by which the editions are 
indicated, as well as Miss Campbell’s editorial practice in general, 
are only explained, rather casually, on p. 58 of the introduction. 

Certain phrases suggest some unfamiliarity with current biblio- 
graphical usage. It is, for example, confusing to refer to certain 
copies of the edition of 1578 as “ the cancelled volume,” when all 
that is meant is such copies of that edition as contain a certain cancel, 
other copies of the edition being referred to as “ the uncancelled 
edition of 1578 ” (p. 18). 

As I have already mentioned, Miss Campbell makes no claim to 
have established a text of the Mirror, but even so it is surely some- 
what odd to find in an edition of this bulk and apparent importance, 
such a bare statement as this—with reference to the edition of 
1578: “ It seems very doubtful whether the text was derived from 
the immediately preceding texts” (p. 18). If the editor really 
considers that this is the case, and that this edition gives us some- 
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thing of the nature of a substantially independent text, surely the 
point is of too much importance to be dismissed in so casual a 
fashion. It may be noted that on the evidence of the collations 
given, the edition of 1587 appears to go back in many readings to 
an edition earlier than 1578. 

On p. 47, note 4, Strange Names, of the intercepting of certaine 
Letters is a strange and not very intelligent perversion of the title 
of Nashe’s Strange Newes, of the intercepting certaine Letters. 

Miss Campbell’s book, which is illustrated by facsimiles of the 
title pages of all the earlier editions and of certain cancel leaves, is 
undoubtedly a useful piece of work, for amy reasonably accurate 
reprint of the Mirror for Magistrates would have been much better 
than nothing ; and as such it deserves a hearty welcome. Whether 
she has made the most of a great opportunity of producing a definitive 
edition of a very influential, even if not first rate, “‘ classic ” is perhaps 


more open to question. 
R. B. McKerrow. 


Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama. By B. J. WuitNe. 
(Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, xiv). Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: H. Milford. 
1938. Pp. xx+505. $5.00; 21s. net. 


Dr. WuITING’s aim in this volume is twofold, first to collect all the 
proverbial material used in the Early English drama, and secondly 
to consider the place of the proverb in that drama and the use made 
of it by playwrights. The author has profited by the experience 
gained in the compilation of his earlier book Chaucer’s Use of 
Proverbs,! and his clear and diverting arrangement of a mass of un- 
wieldy material is to be commended. The purpose of the volume 
is clearly defined and one may therefore regret but not censure 
the omission of much that would have been interesting concerning 
the provenance and history of those proverbs with which he deals. 
The method is similar to that of the book on Chaucer’s proverbs : 
the same problems of analysis recur and the question arises again 
whether the material is or can be satisfactorily segregated into the 
three classes of proverbs, proverbial phrases, and sententious remarks. 
The difficulty of distinguishing between the first and last of these 


1 Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, xi. 
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is obvious, and Dr. Whiting is content to refer to his earlier views 
on the matter. On p. xi, he writes : 


I consider as proverbs sayings which are, or appear to be, popular 
in use, while sententious remarks show clearly their learned origin. 


Clearly, it is not always possible to decide whether, at a par- 
ticular date, a saying is ‘‘thoroughly popular in use” or not. A 
good instance is provided by the phrase “to call a spade a spade.” 
Udall! uses it to render the “ficus ficus, ligonem vocat” of 
Erasmus, and this in turn goes back, with interesting inaccuracy, 
to the ry oxddny oxddny Aéyovras of Plutarch’s Apophthegmata. 
In The Four Elements we have what seems to be the first hint in 
English of this proverb. Ignorance is objecting to “ peevish prick- 
eared song” and says 

For is it not as good to say playnly 


Gyf me a spade 
As gyf me a spa ve va ve va ve vade ? 


Even Ignorance trails clouds of learning from afar. Who is to 
decide when the saying became thoroughly popular ? 

In his earlier book Dr. Whiting admitted the importance of the 
proverb in medieval rhetoric, and even pointed out that it was com- 
monest in sophisticated literature.” 

The ballad and the romance, two literary types which appeal strongly 
to the folk, contain relatively few proverbs, while Gower and Chaucer 
use many. The medieval drama is an apparent exception, since it 
abounds in proverbs, but this exception is more apparent than real, 
since the drama has always been universal in its appeal. 


In the present volume, p. x, he has modified this opinion : 


Proverbs owe their birth not to the pen but to the tongue, their 
appeal is not to the eye, but to the ear, and in literature they fit most 
convincingly into dialogue. 

The author’s concern, of course, is not with the origins of 
proverbs, but it is quite misleading to suggest that the sayings 
in the early drama are born of the tongue. One may admit that 
many of learned origin were quickly popularized but it is doing 
scant justice to rhetoric to neglect its obvious significance here. 
The proverb was one of the old devices of style which survived the 
Renaissance, and its fall from literary grace does not come till the 


1 The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, p. 502. 
® Chaucer's Use of Proverbs, p. 4. 
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seventeenth century. It must be remembered that the Adagia 
of Erasmus come right in the middle of the period dealt with here, 
that Udall translated part of Erasmus and that Udall wrote plays. 
The literary sources of proverbs in the sixteenth century were numer- 
ous. The author has considered French analogues ; for the latter 
part of his period he might have considered the possibility of Spanish 
influence. This is evident already in Calisto and Melibea in 
which, despite the wide divergences of the English from the Spanish 
of Fernando de Rojas to which it ultimately goes back, several of 
the sayings can be traced to the source. The remark “ For long 
hope to the hart mych troble wyll do” is one of these. Others 
like “‘ Wordes are but wynd,” “ I have herd his wordes but where 
be his dedes,” ‘‘ Nature abhorryth idelnes,” “‘ It paseyth a meruell 
The master slow the servant to be dylygent ” are taken over without 
much modification. In Spain the proverb had an honoured place 
in literature and Professor Tilley’s Elizabethan Proverb Lore with 
Parallels from Shakespeare has shown its artistic significance in 
English literature which was by no means “ popular.” Dr. Whiting 
might have discussed these things in an introduction and it is to be 
hoped that he will deal with them in his forthcoming work on 
Shakespeare’s use of proverbs. Even where the primary concern 
is with style and technique, the question of origins cannot be 
neglected entirely. 

Dr. Whiting’s analysis of the use of the proverb in drama is 
valuable, and much more critical than might be suggested by the 
remark he makes in his preface that proverbs in the dramas are 
“too much, perhaps, like rich plums in flabby batter.” As a 
collection of proverb material the book is indispensable, and the 
ground covered need scarcely be worked over again.! A historical 
survey of the proverb in English literature is very desirable, and 
Dr. Whiting might well undertake a study of that kind. 


Ancus McINTosH. 


1 T have not noticed the following in his collections : 

New Custom, Hazlitt-Dodsley iii p. 30, “‘ She can find out a cloak for every 
rain.” The editors compare “Tu hai mantillo di ogni acqua.” Ralph Roister 
Doister, Hazlitt-Dodsley iii p. 104, “‘ let the world pass.’ Cf. Whiting’s “‘ Let the 
worlde wag ”’ p. 371, and Sly’s “‘ let the world slide ” in The Taming of the Shrew, 
Induction, Scene I. Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Hazlitt-Dodsley ii p. 186, “‘ Nay, 
then you might count me a patch,” and p. 244, “ as true . . . as the skin between 
thy brows.” 

The phrase “ even in pudding time ” occurs in Like Will to Like in an earlier 
passage than that quoted by Dr. Whiting. See Hazlitt-Dodsley iii p. 319. 
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Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England. By L. B. 
Wricut. (Huntington Library Publications.) Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press; London: Oxford 
University Press. 1935. Pp. x+733. $5.00; 225. 6d. net. 


Tue publication of Dr. Wright’s Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England has already confirmed a healthy trend in literary research. 
The grubbing of the antiquarian, the mathematical precision of 
the statistician, the editing of sound texts of even the most minor 
writers, all these things have scholarly reasons for being; but 
their full significance appears only when they are made to contribute 
to a broader and more comprehensive cultural synthesis. The 
name of the man who killed Marlowe, the percentage of run-on 
lines in Shakespeare, whether Churchyard wrote this or Breton 
wrote that—these facts are as necessary to both the literary historian 
and the literary critic as is the knowledge of muscular anatomy 
to the painter of the human body. Yet it is the proper evaluation 
of such information, as Dr. Wright’s book strikingly shows, that 
leads to perspective and reveals literature to be both a continuum 
and a truthful mirror of life. 

Dr. Wright aims principally “ to describe the intellectual back- 
ground and interests of the literate common people, the rank and 
file who composed the great middle class ” of Elizabethan England. 
He divides his study into three parts : the background, “‘ The Whole 
Duty of the Citizen,” and “ The Citizen’s Literate Recreations.” 
That great middle class, the inclusive and exclusive definition of 
which is shaded both above and below, Dr. Wright considers to 
be those Englishmen whose chief preoccupation was trade and whose 
intellectual interests were rooted in pedestrian virtues and practical 
ambitions—drapers, ironmongers, goldsmiths, average men who 
practised thrift and honesty and industry, read the Scriptures, 
and did good works meet for repentance and for earthly advancement 
and heavenly reward. Whether these tradesmen, people who began 
to climb in the world, were actually ‘“‘ middle” or “ bourgeois ” 
or “average” or not, common sense directs what Dr. Wright 
means by these terms. 

Awakened to a new patriotism by the growing trade-centre of 
London—the economic capital of Europe from the 1570’s—and 
proud of his contribution to his country’s commercial development, 
the average Elizabethan stressed self-education and material success. 
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But he advocated also the importance of education for all and harped 
upon the utility and morality of schooling, if not of learning for 
its own sake. With money in his purse, he vied with the nobility 
as a patron of letters. He gave scholarships for the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. He founded schools and public libraries. 
And especially in London, the “ third university,” he helped to 
begin, wisely or not, the breaking down of the idea of a university 
as an institution of pure learning. 

Inevitable, then, was “ citizen ”’ Elizabethan’s thirst for “ litera- 
ture,” even as the word is bandied about in a nondescript fashion 
to-day. With the prodigious growth of the reading public, which 
included women as well, the number of writers increased and 
catered to a desire that yearned beyond the almanac and God’s 
word. As might be expected, the writers, aided by the spread of 
printing, met the demand and poured forth a deluge of pious and 
practical works with elaborate title-pages to catch the wandering 
eye. The very titles of Dr. Wright’s chapters in the second part 
of his book sufficiently indicate this catholicity of taste: “ Hand- 
books to Improvement,” “ Lessons in Diligence and Thrift,” 
“Instruction in Domestic Relations,’ “‘ Guides to Godliness,” 
“The Utility of History,” “ The Pathway to Foreign Learning and 
Languages.” In the last section of his book Dr. Wright goes 
more into detail on certain topics that were current in the middle- 
class Elizabethan mind : ‘‘ Stories for Amusement and Edification,” 
“Ephemeral Reading,” ‘‘ The Popular Controversy over Woman,” 
“The Wonders of Travel,” “The Strange World of Science,” 
“The Stage and Drama.” 

It is not practicable to attempt to parade even a few names and 
titles from the abundant choice that Dr. Wright has made for the 
exposition of his theme. By sweeping from the early Tudor period 
to, roughly, the Restoration, he has not abused the caption “ Eliza- 
bethan.” For the earlier works cited were certainly read by the 
Elizabethans and indicate trends of development in their own right, 
whereas the later items deal with Elizabethan matters in continuation 
or in retrospect and are necessary to the formulation of logical 
conclusions. The majority of the writers and works referred to 
comes from the Elizabethan age in its stricter meaning, and affords 
a lucidly instructive cross-section of a certain type of Renaissance 
thought and expression. 

Only the hypercritical can feel that Dr. Wright has possibly 
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narrowed his scope too much to tradesmen in the metropolis of 
London, for he has relied upon his sources, which are predominantly 
urban. A Richard Robinson, citizen hack, writing for a Hugh 
Offiey, leatherseller and sheriff, or countless others, writers and 
readers, who knew small Latin and less literary English, enable 
Dr. Wright to conclude without dogmatism that much of the popular 
culture of modern America is “ implicit in the middle-class thought 
of Elizabethan England.” History may not repeat itself and new 
instances of old saws may be too pedagogically arrived at, but the 
fact remains that, with money talking more loudly than coats of 
arms, the economic, social, and political prominence given to the 
middle class under the shrewd and budget-conscious Tudors led 
to a philosophy of history and a new world under the second Stuart : 
Oliver Cromwell yet stands for democracy outside the House of 
Commons, with a Bible in one hand and a sword in the other. 

To the objective student of literature, as well as to the student of 
history and social culture, Dr. Wright’s chronicle of forgotten and 
half-remembered Elizabethans teaches much. Once again is proved, 
if need be, that the minor writers give their age away. Consider any 
literary vogue of the period—the fables of Esop, for example, 
as they are “ designed,” “ simplified,” and further ‘“‘ moralized” 
for children and humbler folk. The very title-pages of such efforts 
link now with the predilection for the didactic, now with the common 
critical tenet of ut pictura poesis. In virtually every aspect of the 
age the literary vista looms clearer if one gazes upon the nether 
slopes as well as upon the peaks of Parnassus. 

But as we look upon lower ground—and we can without throwing 
poetry and good prose out of focus—we must not categorize by 
labelling all writers and readers of the middle class with the odious 
name of Puritan, which became current as early as 1563. Puritan 
or not, the middle-class Elizabethan read and wrote certain things, 
carped at his carping critics, but continued his pride in his achieve- 
ments. One’s name in print came to be something in Elizabethan 
England. And if in the realm of poetry alone the average man merely 
rimed and versified or read English homespun for the primary 
sake of moral and ethical lessons, we must not forget that some of 
the greatest poets of the age—Shakespeare, Marlowe—were small- 
town boys whose reach exceeded their grasp. We need not deny 
essential honesty and sincerity to the “ literary ” attempts of all the 
“ rakehelly route ” that Dr. Wright catalogues. For from the pages 
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of Shakespeare himself, who in his greatest plays never forgot the 
middle-class theatre-goers, we can remember the criticism of Theseus 
on the histrionics of Bottom and his crew: “‘ The best in this kind 
are but shadows ; and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 


them.” 
C. Bowre MILLICAN. 


Elizabethan England. Museum Extension Publication. 
Illustrative Set Vol. 1. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Portfolio of 41 collotype plates 16} in. x12 in. with 32-page 
descriptive booklet. Subscription price $4 each net; single 
copies $5. 


Tuis is the first issue of a most interesting series of publications. 
For some years past the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston has been 
compiling a number of sets of large photographs, each set consisting 
of about 40, suitable to illustrate lectures on special subjects or 
periods in art or history. ‘These sets of photographs, each of which 
has been provided with a typewritten booklet describing and point- 
ing out the particular interest of the various photographs, have been 
lent to schools in the Boston district and also, it would appear, to 
librarians and others desirous of organizing lectures or exhibitions 
on the subjects of the sets in question. 

The photographs have been found so useful in teaching that it 
has now been decided to reproduce them in collotype and to place 
the sets on the market, so that instead of borrowing the single sets 
of photographs which formerly existed, the schools and libraries 
may purchase sets of their own. They are to be sold at “ the lowest 
price permitted by the cost of production.” ‘Thirty sets are now 
completed in the original photographs and these are to be repro- 
duced at the rate of three or four sets yearly, subscribers to the first 
twelve being allowed a reduction in the price of 20 per cent. Among 
the first thirty sets are such subjects as Athletics and Festivals of 
Greece in the Fifth Century (the next to be issued)—The Arthurian 
Legend—The Canterbury Tales and Chaucer’s England—The Mediaeval 
City : Dawn of Modern Civilization—Louis XIV and his Circle— 
The French Revolution. 

The forty-one plates in this first portfolio are an excellent 
selection in which there is an agreeable mixture of the familiar and 
the less known. Such pictures as Holbein’s Henry VIII at Windsor 
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Castle, though this is not exactly Elizabethan, and Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage at Stratford were almost of necessity included, but many 
of the others, including some portraits from the National Portrait 
Gallery and several of the architectural examples, have been much 
less frequently reproduced. It is not possible to give here any 
detailed list of the subjects, but it may be said that they include 
about a dozen portraits and the same number of architectural 
photographs, including some exceptionally fine interiors. Other 
plates reproduce title-pages of famous books, while still others deal 
with ships, furniture, gardens, pageantry, games, and the theatre. 
There is thus something to suit all special interests and the whole 
range of Elizabethan life is, so far as possible, covered. 

The illustrations themselves are for the most part of excellent 
quality, and each is provided on the same page with a brief descrip- 
tion. I am glad to notice that the sloppiness which accompanies 
so much writing that is meant to be popular is almost entirely 
absent from these notes, though I can see no reason why a couple 
of excellent and quite straightforward representations of dining- 
tables should be here called ‘‘ The Elizabethan at Dinner ” or why 
the title-page of Bacon’s nmstauratio Magna should be described as 
“New Worlds to Discover” or a portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh 
“As Brave in Appearance as in Spirit.” This sort of would-be 
“ brightness ” neither inspires nor helps. Most of the titles are, 
however, quite inoffensive. 

A few of the illustrations taken from engravings or from pages of 
printed books have been enlarged, with the result that the lines 
have been somewhat unpleasantly coarsened. This is so in the case 
of the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare, the page of his Sonnets, 
and plate 9, the elaborate plate of Elizabeth presiding in Parliament. 
This, which, to begin with, has not been any too well photographed, 
has been enlarged from approximately mm. 306 x 187 to mm. 380 
X 230 and has become much more clumsy than the original.!_ This 
however, matters little in pictures which will as a rule not be examined 
at very close quarters. There is, however, one really bad plate, 
namely the reproduction of the title of the 1611 Holy Bible (the 
“ Authorized Version ’’) which seems to have been reproduced from 
an impression of the plate after it had been very badly worn. ‘This 


1 It might have been mentioned that the figure and arms of Elizabeth were later 
beaten out of this plate and those of James I very skilfully substituted. It appears 
~ the later form in P. de Mexia’s Treasure of Ancient and Modern Times, Vol. 1. 
1619, Pp. §17. 
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can easily be seen by comparison with the same plate as reproduced 
in Mr. A. F. Johnson’s Catalogue of Engraved and Etched English 
Title-pages to 1691 (The Bibliographical Society, 1934). The 
latter is somewhat reduced and the print therefore naturally is 
brighter, but it also shows many lines which are completely absent 
from the Boston reproduction, especially in the glories and clouds 
at the head of the page. 

The 32-page pamphlet by Mr. Franklin B. Williams, Jr., of 
Harvard University, which accompanies the portfolio will probably 
strike most readers, on a first perusal, as hopelessly inadequate. 
On further consideration, however, it will, I think, be found that 
it is probably as good an introduction for people who know nothing 
of the subject as it would be possible to provide in the space allowed. 
After all, one cannot give an adequate account of a whole civilization 
in about 12,000 words. To some readers certain phrases like 
“ Sir, now Saint Thomas More ” may seem indeed a bit odd, and 
such statements as that in the Elizabethan London “ There were 
practically no police,” and that “‘ much of the best poetry was 
written by amateurs like Sir Walter Raleigh ” while in a way per- 
fectly correct, may suggest ludicrously false images of Dogberry 
and Verges in the familiar blue uniform of our English police, and 
of Elizabeth’s younger courtiers discussing literary agents and the 
advances obtainable from rival publishers in that ‘‘ Areopagus ” 
which some have absurdly supposed to be a kind of literary club 
for budding poets! And yet perhaps no less crude attempt to 
explain things to the audience for whom this publication is intended 
would have served the purpose any better. Pictures such as we 
have here will certainly do much more than words alone to enable 
the American (or English) boy or girl of the present day to under- 
stand something of the spirit of Elizabethan England, but the gulf 
between then and now is a wide one and it will take more than a 
lecture, however bright, and a portfolio of pictures, however excellent, 
to bridge it. Still it is our duty cordially to welcome anything which 
assists in the development of that sort of historical imagination 
without which the study of the past is merely an excessively boring 
waste of time, and such publications as the present are very 


noteworthy steps in the right direction. 
R. B. McK. 
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Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s “ Troilus and Cressida.’’ 
By O. J. Camppett. San Marino, California: Huntington 
Library Publications. 1938. Pp.x+246. $3. 


THE purpose of this book is to show that Jonson’s experiments in 
“* comicall satyre ” represented an attempt to utilize the methods and 
material of the formal satirists whose activities had been cut short by 
the Bishops’ Edict of 1599. The systematic principles, first revealed 
in Every Man Out and modified and developed in Cynthia’s Revels 
and the Poetaster, inspired, Professor Campbell believes, two 
experiments of Marston’s in the type, Fack Drum’s Entertainment 
and What you Will, and Shakespeare’s Trotlus and Cressida. The 
investigation opens with two closely written chapters on the orthodox 
belief, derived from Horace and popularized by Donatus, in the 
literary relationship between vetus comeedia and satire and on the 
economic, social, and literary background of Elizabethan satire down 
to 1599. In this year, provoked by the ecclesiastical prohibition and 
encouraged by classical warrant, Jonson turned, Professor Campbell 
believes, from the “ new comedy ” vein of Every Man In to experi- 
ment in the “ old comedy ” vein of Every Man Out. ‘There then 
follow chapters on the plays of 1599 to 1603 which represent, in 
Professor Campbell’s opinion, the late Elizabethan counterparts of 
vetus comedia, and it is by reference to the aims and methods of 
Jonson’s “old comedy,” or “ comicall satyre,” that he offers a 
solution to the vexed problem of Troilus and Cressida. 

No attempt to put the reader in possession of the main threads of 
this book would convey a just impression of the texture of its material. 
One of its most pleasing features is the closeness of its weave and its 
consistent refusal to see too striking or too uniform a pattern in the 
works which take up, under Jonson’s lead, the dropped threads of the 
satirists. Roughly, as Professor Campbell sees them, these half-dozen 
plays express the satirist’s saeva indignatio at abuses too serious for 
the ridicule of Comedy. He finds the clue to the new genre in the 
Induction to Every Man Out, where Jonson’s explanation of his 
innovation is expressed so clearly that its misinterpretation by 
critics can only be explained as due to neglect of what every Eliza- 
bethan schoolboy must have known as well as his hornbook— 
namely, the precise connotation to the renaissance mind of the 
term vetus comedia. While recognizing the kinship between Jon- 
son’s innovation and its predecessor in their common reliance on the 
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“humours ” as the mainspring of characterization, Professor Camp- 
bell insists on the essential differences between these plays in tone 
and construction, stressing in particular the significance for the 
experiment, and for “ comicall satyre ” in general, of Macilente, the 
true embodiment of the satiric spirit, and Buffone, the scurrilous 
jester and traditional alien in the world of satire. The inclusion of 
one or both of these types is, he finds, a distinguishing mark of 
“comicall satyre.” Thus, in Troilus and Cressida, Ulysses is, 
functionally, the dramatic bloodbrother of Macilente, Thersites of 
Buffone. 

The book will undoubtedly appeal strongly to those who are 
convinced that something less personal than professional animosities 
or individual mood is needed to explain the plays under discussion. 
Professor Campbell sees them not primarily as a series of lampoons 
or material for the biographer but as attempts to find a dramatic 
equivalent for the themes of formal satire. ‘The view gives a satis- 
fying unity to the two genres (a unity which every reader must have 
felt, though its precise character remained unformulated) and 
offers a more satisfactory explanation of the aims and temper of 
Troilus and Cressida than interpretations which would explain it as a 
savage revelation of personal disillusionment, a mirror for the Earl of 
Essex, or an example of how not even Shakespeare could rescue the 
Troy story from decline and fall. 

It is probably as a guide to the reading of this debated play that 
Professor Campbell’s work will attract most readers, so the reviewer 
must plead forgiveness for leaping from peak to peak in the survey of 
the ground it covers and omitting mention of Marston’s less coherent 
and less interesting experiments. Readers of reviews of this work 
should, in any case, read the book for themselves if they wish to do 
justice to Professor Campbell’s close reasoning and careful analysis 
of individual plays. 

In stressing the satiric intention of Shakespeare’s play, Professor 
Campbell ranges himself with Professor Baskervill and Dr. Boas. 
He will make no common cause, however, with commentators who 
see the play merely as the expression of personal disillusionment. 
He sees it as a conscious and successful effort to follow Jonson’s 
lead. It is in the perception of the play’s literary affinities that the 
novelty of Professor Campbell’s approach lies. Troilus and Cressida 
differs, of course, from its forerunners inasmuch as Shakespeare 
differed from Jonson, and especially in its emphasis on ethical as 
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against social problems, but it utilizes Jonson’s commentator device 
and maintains the same sustained satiric attitude towards character 
and action. This, Professor Campbell believes, justifies its close 
as the only dénouement zsthetically in keeping with “ comical] 
satyre.” The critics who yearn for the punishment of Cressida to 
satisfy the requirements of poetic justice or a dead Troilus to accord 
with the conventional ending of tragedy are, he argues, asking the 
satirist to blunt his purpose. 

The book will perhaps bring no joy to some readers. ‘Those 
to whom the plays in question serve as springboards from which to 
penetrate the undercurrents of dramatic rivalries and the Shake- 
spearian subconscious will probably resent the solid structure of 
literary evidence that must considerably reduce their spring. ‘The 
tact with which Professor Campbell dissuades from the rasher 
plunges into biographical inference and the combination of 
knowledge and perception which he brings to bear on the literary 
problems of these plays must, however, command the respect and 
gratitude of all who are interested in late Elizabethan drama. 

ALICE WALKER. 


Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare. A Study in 
Editorial Method. By R. B. McKerrow. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1939. Pp. xiv-+110+3 specimen pages. 
6s. net. 


WITH the advantage that it is based upon knowledge and experience 
immeasurably wider, this is the best and fullest attempt since 
Johnson’s Proposals and Preface to state the principles which should 
guide an editor of Shakespeare. Bringing to his task that “ really 
penetrating and comprehensive mind,” the absence of which in most 
editors was lamented by the late A. E. Housman, Dr. McKerrow 
begins by delivering, in his Preface, a timely warning against the 
pseudo-scientific pretensions of too much modern textual criticism. 
There is, he rightly insists, a fundamental difference between it and 
the sciences properly so-called : its results, unlike theirs, cannot be 
checked by experiment, and, therefore, unlike theirs, can possess no 
more than probability. 


Let us, then, recognize that, important as it is, “‘ scientific” textual 
criticism has its very definite limitations. In association with philology 
it may be able to tell us with an approach to certainty what an author 
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might have written or what, in view of his date, he could not have written ; 
it can seldom give us much aid in guessing what he probably wrote. For 
this, or for such approach to a reasonable guess as is possible, we must 
depend mainly on such power as we may possess of understanding our 
author’s mental habits, and indeed so far making them our own that, 
given the beginning of a train of thought, we may have some idea of its 
probable development and completion : and this is the affair not of science, 
but of an informed and disciplined imagination. 

The question, ‘“ What is the best edition?” is meaningless 
except in relation to the further question, “ Best for whom?” The 
present one, midway between what would be “ best ” for the general 
reader and what would be “ best ” for the Elizabethan specialist, 
will attempt to present Shakespeare’s work in as nearly the form in 
which he may be presumed to have left it, or to have wished to leave 
it, as the available evidence will permit. This means that we must 
determine for each play separately the most authoritative text of 
those which have come down to us, and the most authoritative text 
will be that which cannot have been derived from any other edition 
now extant. This fundamental distinction between “ substantive ” 
and “‘ derived ” texts is established by Dr. McKerrow with admir- 
able lucidity. In making it, we must, he insists, consider the text as 
a whole, since a small portion of a substantive text may be derived, 
and a small portion of a derived text, e.g. the deposition scene in the 
First Quarto of Richard II, may be substantive. Where all available 
texts derive from one extant text, only that text can possess 
“authority,” and “ corrections’ in early texts derived from it 
can have no more authority than those of modern editors. Only 
when, as with Hamlet Q2 and F1, there are two substantive texts, 
can there be any question of choice between texts for the basis of an 
edition. Why, then, bother to collate the various early “ derived ” 
texts? Because, Dr. McKerrow replies, when a text is obviously 
corrupt, a contemporary emendation is one which would, at least, 
have made sense at the time, and because, further, when, in a reprint 
which corrects many errors, a passage which we find unintelligible 
has been left unchanged, its retention may suggest that our 
failure to understand it is due to ignorance. 

Having established his copy-text, Dr. McKerrow has only 
departed from it where it seemed obviously “‘ corrupt.” This means 
that he has retained all orthographical irregularities, with the single 
exception that he has corrected “‘ thee ” to “ the ” in the very few 
cases where it stands for the definite article. Foreign phrases he 
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has tried to give in a form and spelling that would have been 
regarded as allowable at the date of the text. Only where he has 
convinced himself (not by “science” but by “ informed and 
disciplined imagination ”) that a reading cannot possibly represent 
what the author wrote, has he ventured to substitute what he 
supposes the author might have written. In act and scene division 
he has followed, for the sake of convenience and facility of reference, 
the arrangement of the Cambridge editors: here, perhaps, one 
may be allowed to express the wish that the division or non-division 
of the copy text had been retained, and that the division of the 
Cambridge editors had been merely recorded in the margin ; for 
nothing has more tended to obscure the excellence of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic art than these attempts of modern editors to interpret 
the action of his plays in terms of their own picture-frame stage. 
(Let us have “‘ Shakespeare as Drama,” just as we have had “‘ The 
Bible as Literature” !) In the printing of stage-directions he has 
again, and rightly, in the reviewer’s opinion, been as conservative as 
possible : in his collation he has omitted the fanciful variations of 
modern editors, but it is to be hoped that he will include certain of 
those “ bad quarto” directions where the reporter seems to be 
describing what he actually saw. For convenience of reference he 
has numbered the lines of acts and scenes according to the Cambridge 
edition, but he has also, in square brackets and in italic type, recorded 
the correspondence, throughout each play, with every tenth line of 
the Folio. 

Before describing the principles and methods of his explanatory 
notes and collations, Dr. McKerrow establishes another important 
and too often neglected distinction, that between modernization and 
variation. A variant reading is one which corrects, or tries to correct, 
the copy-text ; a modernization is one that merely interprets it— 
deciding, for example, whether “ trauaile ” is to be understood as 
“ travel” or “ travail.” Such modernizations, or interpretations, 
are not regarded as variants, and, consequently, appear in the 
explanatory, not in the collation, notes. In the collation notes all 
rejected readings of the copy-text are recorded, but attempts to 
emend it are only recorded where emendation seemed necessary. 
The following collations are given: all variants in F1 when the 
copy-text is a quarto ; selected variants in the later Folios and in the 
early “edited” editions; selected variants in certain modern 
editions. An attempt has been made to give all necessary facts 
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in the minimum of space, and how successfully this aim seems to 
have been achieved may be suggested by means of a few examples. 
Since, in the collation, no regard is paid to differences of spelling, 
capitalization, etc., and since in the text as much as possible of a 
word as it appears in the copy text is retained, the fact that the four 
Folios print “ servant ” in the singular, although they spell it in four 
different ways, and that Rowe and succeeding editors have emended 
it to the plural, is simply recorded : 


Seruantes] Rowe -+-: seruante Ff. 


The sign + after the siglum of any edition implies the agreement of 
all editions ‘‘ generally collated ” which are subsequent to the one 
cited ; while the sign + indicates a general agreement, but with 
certain noted exceptions. Thus, in Richard III, 1, ii, 210, F1 reads : 
“That it may please you,” and is followed by all the generally 
collated editions except the Cambridge, which follows the quartos in 
reading “‘ That it would please thee ”’ : 


210 may .. . you] Fr +: would. . . thee Qq, Camb. 


The excellent use made of round brackets may be illustrated by the 
following self-explanatory collation : 


33 spoke] Fr + : spake Qq (speake Q6), Camb. 


In fact, just because Dr. McKerrow has so clearly perceived that, in 
the field of tentual criticism, as in every other department of Shake- 
spearian studies, such useful results as are attainable can be attained 
only by intelligent discrimination, and not by pseudo-scientific 
rules-of-thumb, the apparatus criticus with which his edition will be 
furnished, and of which two specimen pages are given, will be an 
instrument which every reader will be able and encouraged to apply, 
and not, as is too often the case, evidence of an industry with which, 
though he may feel himself compelled to respect it, he soon feels 
himself able to dispense. J. B. LetsHman. 


Alexander Pope. ImiTaTIONs OF HORACE WITH AN EPISTLE TO 
Dr. ARBUTHNOT AND THE EPILOGUE TO THE SATIRES. Edited 
by John Butt. London : Methuen & Co., Ltd., Pp. liv-+ 406. 
15s. net. 

Tuts volume, the forerunner of a combined editorial venture, 

deserves a generous welcome. It calls for explanation that Pope, 
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the outstanding poet of the eighteenth century, as that period is 
commonly defined and understood, is not yet to be found on library 
shelves faithfully and exactly edited. The old Globe edition is 
handy, and it has merit, but it was not a searching piece of work. 
The large edition of Pope’s works by Elwin and Courthope, despite 
its documentation, was marred by absence of understanding. The 
text, furthermore, was insufficiently a matter of industry and care. 
And, since that time, the development of bibliographical study has 
brought to editors a new method for the ascertainment of an accurate 
text. Pope’s latest editors have the inestimable advantage of 
Professor Griffith’s minute researches into the bibliography of the 
poet. Without his labours their task would have been more exacting 
and protracted. 

Mr. John Butt is to be congratulated on the scholarly design and 
method of his apportionment in this new edition of Pope’s poems. 
As general editor of the six volumes, of which this ranks as the 
fourth, he has set a standard for emulation. The arrangement of the 
poems over the extent of these volumes will be, in the main, chrono- 
logical, although strict chronology is rarely desirable, if possible, in 
presenting the collected works of any poet. The first volume, 
containing the early pastorals and the “ Essay on Criticism,” will 
be edited by Professor Audra of the University of Lille. Mr. 
Geoffrey Tillotson will edit ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,’ presenting 
happily the earlier and the later version, “‘ Eloisa to Abelard,” and 
other poems. The “ Ethic Epistles,” in volume III, will be edited 
by Mr. Maynard Mack, of Yale, and Mr. F. W. Bateson. Professor 
James Sutherland has the difficult ‘“‘ Dunciad ” volume ; and Mr. 
Norman Ault the final volume devoted to miscellaneous poems. 
These six volumes will contain the complete poetical works of Pope, 
excluding the translations of Homer. That exclusion is, perhaps, 
inevitable, although the wide influence of Pope’s Homer on eighteenth 
century versification should not be lost to sight. In The Poetical 
Career of Alexander Pope Professor Root has an illuminating chapter 
analysing the poet’s achievement and influence as a translator. It is 
worth noting that the edition of Pope published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company (Boston and New York, 1903), includes the whole 
of the Iliad and those books of the Odyssey for which Pope was 
primarily responsible. 

The presentation of an accurate and reliable text is now accepted 
as the first duty of an editor. Each author must be approached 
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afresh. The problems confronting editors can rarely be the same. 
An editor must determine the method he intends to follow in 
establishing his text, inform the reader of that method, and observe 
his rules save for unavoidable exceptions which may arise. He may 
resolve always to print a given text, leaving the reader to trace 
revision or change in the apparatus. He may determine in favour 
of generally printing a recension. In point of fact, however, Mr. 
Butt has no very complicated problems with which to deal in the 

ms contained in this volume. As he writes: “ There is never 
any doubt of what words Pope wrote in a poem which is indubitably 
his ; instead, the difficulty has sometimes been to decide which of the 
authentic readings Pope intended for his final choice.” The suc- 
cessive editions of these imitations published during Pope’s lifetime 
were revised by him, although the extent of the revision was in 
general slight, as, taking this volume as a whole, the small space 
occupied by the apparatus sufficiently shows. ‘The method adopted 
by Mr. Butt has been to accept the poet’s final revision, or War- 
burton’s text of 1751, for which the editor claimed in his “‘ Adver- 
tisement ” that he had the advantage of corrections made by Pope 
during his last illness. But, as all students of the eighteenth century 
know, typographical usage changed markedly towards the end of the 
first half of that century. Capital letters and italic type were less and 
less used. In order, therefore, to present the text in a guise which 
the poet himself would have recognized as normal Mr. Butt follows 
the typography of the first edition of each poem, even to the extent of 
modifying the typography of Pope’s own corrections. The punc- 
tuation of the earliest editions is also followed. ‘The artifice may not 
commend itself to all, but it has the merit of establishing a 
uniformity of appearance throughout the volume. 

It may, at first, come as a disappointment that the apparatus 
ignores Pope’s manuscripts. But, so far as the establishment of the 
text is concerned, Mr. Butt is justified. Unlike Swift, for example, 
whose poems were often printed from unrevised originals or tran- 
scripts passing from hand to hand, the variants of Pope’s manuscripts, 
“had definitely been rejected as unsatisfactory.” In the one in- 
stance a good manuscript proves an authoritative find ; in the other 
its interest is the evidence it affords of textual growth to a final and 
approved version. Furthermore, if in this volume it might have 
been possible to present manuscript variants without undue inflation 
of the apparatus, Mr. Butt is compelled to consider co-editors whose 
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task would have been almost insuperably difficult. He has decided 
rightly for observance of consistency throughout the series. 

A collation of the text, covering several of the poems, reveals 
a high standard of accuracy. One remarkable slip, due presumably 
to confusing “ f ” and long “ s,” is “ slap ” for “‘ flap ” in line 309 of 
the ‘“‘ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.” Lines 375-6 of “ The First 
Epistle of the Second Book of Horace ”’ do not strictly, as is pro- 
fessed, follow the typography and punctuation of the first edition. 
*“ LOUIS ” should be ‘“‘ LOUIS ”’; and there should be a comma 
after “ think.” 

Hardly less important than the establishment of the text is its 
elucidation ; and here English scholarship has not always in the past 
been remarkable. Mr. Butt recognizes that the poetry of Pope, with 
its stream of literary echoes, its reflection of the thought of con- 
temporaries and the suggestions of friends, its hidden allusions to 
persons, scandals, and politics of the day, calls for close commentary 
if its meaning is to be fully understood. And he has been singularly 
successful in this part of his work. ‘Those pages of the introduction, 
one quarter of the whole, in which the editor analyses the political 
background of the poems published in 1733-4 and 1737-8, are 
admirably clear and well informed. These satires reflect Boling- 
broke’s skilful fostering of opposition to Walpole’s administration, 
both by personal influence and by means of a campaign conducted 
in the pages of The Craftsman. The intrepidity of Pope’s attacks 
on the Court party is as remarkable as his masterly control of the 
heroic couplet for the purposes of political satire. Mr. Butt’s intro- 
duction and his succinct footnotes enable the reader to follow 
without hesitation the relationship of these poems to the domestic 
and foreign politics of the time. 

An excellent device adopted in this book is its Biographical 
Appendix extending to about fifty pages of close print. This 
relieves the footnotes and affords the editor a wider opportunity to 
annotate Pope’s contemporaries. And here Mr. Butt is far from 
being idly dependent on the ordinary works of reference. These 
notes, which show a thorough knowledge of the period and an 
intimate acquaintance with Pope’s correspondence, seek to relate 
contemporaries with the life and concerns of the poet. 

Two important inclusions in this volume call for note. In 
December, 1734, appeared in folio form the plain spoken “ Sober 
Advice from Horace,” the subject-matter of which is explained by a 
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later title, ““ A Sermon against Adultery.” ‘The authorship, soon 
guessed, led Pope to repudiate “ that impudent satire.” It was, 
however, reprinted, and it also found its way into volumes of the 
collected works in 1738, 1740, and 1743. Warburton, as literary 
executor, recoiled from the poem in 1751 ; and, until the publication 
of Mr. Butt’s volume, Warton and Dyce have been the only editors 
to restore it. In the second volume of the folio collected works, 
1735, appeared “‘ The Second Satire of Dr. John Donne,” running to 
128 lines. An earlier version, not improbably composed in 1713, and 
running to 134 lines, is to be found in a manuscript volume (B. M., 
Lansdowne 852) containing pieces garnered for the first and second 
Earls of Oxford. When Pope printed his revision he retained only 
about thirty lines of the original version. ‘The earlier version here 
appears in print for the first time. 

It is curious that the footnotes, which are so frequently concerned 
with lampoons on Pope, both in original form and in collections, 
should make no mention of the contents of Gulliveriana (1728). The 
title of that volume does not appear in the index. The index, 
furthermore, might, with advantage, have been more informative. 
Although something more than a list of names, its provision of 
reference to subject-matter, not unimportant in relation to the 
contents of the volume, is attenuated. There is, also, a want of 
uniformity in inclusions and omissions. Why should “‘ Bufo ” and 
“ Sappho ” appear as separate entries, when ‘‘ Macer,” “‘ Umbra,” 
“ Bubo,” Balbus,” ‘“‘ Fanny,” “ Fannius,” and even “ Atticus,” are 
not to be found ? 

If the standard set by Mr. Butt is maintained by his co-editors 
this Twickenham Edition of Pope’s Poems will not only meet a need, 
it will take its place as one of the most successful of editorial labours 
devoted to English literature in the eighteenth century. Is it too 
late to suggest that there is room for improvement in the design and 
craftsmanship of a volume, which, presumably, sets the pattern for 
those to follow? ‘The type-page looks grey on the cream-coloured 
woolly paper. When all allowance has been made for difficulties 
which had to be met, these have not been solved as successfully as in 
comparable works recently issued ; and the press-work might have 
been more exact and careful. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS. 
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Samuel Richardson. A Bibliographical Record of his 
Literary Career with Historical Notes. By W. M. Sate, 
Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. London: 
H. Milford. 1937. Pp. xxiv+142. 22s. 6d. net. 


IT would be difficult to praise this bibliography too highly. It is, 
to begin with, well produced, and produced in a way that invites 
use. Mr. Sale and his printers have devised an excellent scheme of 
lay-out. They have provided a squarish page, placed the text on 
the inner two-thirds, and kept the outer third for reproductions of 
the title-pages of the books concerned (these reproductions diminish 
the scale, of course, but even their smallest letters appear perfectly 
legible). ‘This device saves Mr. Sale the trouble of printing and 
checking transcriptions (and leaves his readers to make their own 
errors). A reproduction is always more immediately satisfactory 
than a quasi-facsimile description, and here there is the additional 
convenience of having the reproduction alongside the collation and 
notes and, where there is no reproduction called for, the alternate 
convenience of a wide margin left free for MS. notes. 

So much for inspiration. The rest has meant hard work and 
intelligence, in both of which Mr. Sale has succeeded well. For his 
collations he has adopted in the main the system which Dr. Greg set 
out in A Formulary of Collation (The Library, Fourth Series, vol. 
xiv, pp. 365 ff.). Mr. Sale can, therefore, produce a collation as 
concise as that for Sir Charles Grandison, 1754 (first ed.) vol. i: 
A‘ (4+ Ar in many copies), B!2 (+ B4), C — E!®, F!2 (+ F%), 
G — O!2, P2. And, again, taking another leaf from Dr. Greg’s 
article, he can tell the story of the second volume in this way : 
[A]r (= Q12), B—F!2, Gl (+ G3), H—K!, L!® (+L), 
M — P?2, Q!2 (+ Q7; — Qi2 = Ar). 

The work has not ended with the “ algebra.” ‘The title of the 
book promises more readable matter and it is not too much to say 
that Mr. Sale has written, as a by-product, a new piecemeal life of 
Richardson. So much of Richardson’s life and interest lay in 
writing, revising, printing, and publishing his own books that his 
bibliographer can scarcely escape being also his biographer. And it 
may have been partly to help further towards the completeness of the 
biography that Mr. Sale begins with a short biographical account and 
devotes the last section of his book to “‘ Works inspired in whole or 
in part by the publication of Richardson’s novels.” This section 
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has obvious biographical value, since Richardson took adverse 
criticism hard and tried to meet it by revision in later editions. Mr. 
Sale, like a biographer, stops at 1761, the year of Richardson’s death. 
He has provided a storehouse of interesting information (sometimes 
from MS. sources) that no student of Richardson will care to neglect. 

Mr. Sale has not concerned himself with foreign editions— 
indeed, he readily and modestly considers his work as a beginning. 
As a contribution to a future bibliography I may note here that my 
copy of the pirated edition of Sir Charles Grandison, 1762 (de- 
scribed on pp. 91-3) has a cancel slip pasted over four lines of the 
imprint of vol. i. The slip reads: “‘ A PARIS, /Chez P. THEOPHILE 
Barrols le jeune, /Quai des Auguftins./.” In the other six volumes 
there is no cancel slip, but under the imprint is a line of red print : 
“A Paris, chez Barrols le jeune, Quai des Auguftins.”. Mr. Sale 
believes the piracy to have been performed in Dublin (on French 
paper). It would be interesting to know what proportion of extant 
copies have these cancels and additions. (Vols. 3 and 4 of my copy 
are variants of those described by Mr. Sale: in both of them 
Richardson’s name on the title-page is followed by a comma, not 
a period.) 

GEOFFREY ‘TILLOTSON. 


Jane Austen and Her Art. By Mary Lasceties. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. xii+225. 10s. 6d. net. 


Miss Lasce.es’s valuable book is true to its title ; it is a study of 
Jane Austen and her art, and of Jane Austen the person only in so 
far as her personality is important for the substance and shape of 
her art. It may be true, as Katherine Mansfield wrote and Miss 
Lascelles quotes, “‘ that every true admirer of the novels cherishes 
the happy thought that he alone—reading between the lines—has 
become the secret friend of their author,” but, if this is the case 
with Miss Lascelles, hardly the faintest and most venial breathings 
betray it ; throughout her study she is properly concerned with the 
public business of Horatio ; she reports Jane Austen and her cause 
aright. The book is as fine in temper as in analysis. 

Miss Lascelles drives straight to the centre of her subject, and 
occupies it continuously. The biographical chapter presents the 
biography of an artist, and the chapter on reading and response 
illuminates Jane Austen’s attitude to her own writing as well as to 
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that of others. Lines of research that have been already thoroughly 
worked (such as the connection between Northanger Abbey and the 
Gothic romances) are left on one side, except where their results 
can be used in a more central investigation (as here, in the subtle 
and far-reaching enquiry into the part played in the novels by an 
“‘ antithesis between the worlds of actuality and illusion ”’) ; lines 
that seem to her unprofitable receive a reasoned dismissal (such as 
the search for similarities of incident and plot in the contemporary 
novel). No space is wasted and there are no deflections of interest. 
The wide knowledge of contemporary social and literary conditions, 
which we feel Miss Lascelles to have, is never allowed to inundate 
the page. It yields a few convincing parallels in foot-notes, and in 
the body of the book a few passing observations full of quiet illumina- 
tion (such as those on the nature and social function of discussion 
of novels at that period). Like her subject, she “‘ knows all the 
details, and gives us very few of them.” The result of this economy 
is a finely-proportioned book, of which the major part is devoted to 
a strictly literary investigation of Jane Austen’s style and narrative 
art. 
Miss Lascelles’s general judgments on the nature of this art 
are not, and could hardly be, novel. Jane Austen herself described 
its nature, and quotations from Bradley’s essay, Miss Lascelles says, 
might well head most parts of her book. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to follow her in her tracing of the how and why of her 
author’s achievements without enjoying a perception of them so 
much heightened as to have the charm of novelty. She plays Henry 
Tilney to our Catherine Morland. Our original feelings about 
Jane Austen were all right, and are not to suffer any paradoxical 
disturbances, but: ‘‘ Such feelings ought to be investigated, that 
they may know themselves.” Even such an acknowledged truth as 
Jane Austen’s “ constant and tranquil preference for a true over a 
false vision of life ” is seen to have new bearings under her scrutiny. 
Occasionally she challenges a superficial judgment, as in her bold 
assertion that, in books full of the discussion of means and matches, 
“money has no prestige.” (‘‘ Dearest Miss Morland, what ideas 
have you been admitting ?””) Much of the illumination that is shed 
results from a scrupulous application of known facts to the material 
under consideration, especially of facts from the Letters. Great 
interest attaches to her endeavour to penetrate into the mood of the 
silent years, and to her impression of Sense and Sensibility as a book 
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in which Jane Austen is working off her own critical irritability and 
writing herself into a good humour. (Could this line be carried 
further ? Is it allowable to see in Mr. Bennet, in whom a pre- 
ponderance of the comic and critical spirit has numbed wisdom, 
Jane Austen’s Timon ?) She has a keen eye for indications of growth, 
sequence and development in the novels, and also for the traces of 
revision in the earlier ones, meeting Professor Garrod’s depreciatory 
remark that “‘ Jane Austen could write at twenty as well, or better, 
or very nearly as well, as at forty ” with the reminder : ‘“‘ We cannot 
be quite sure of knowing how she wrote at twenty.” The book, 
indeed, is very far from being a gleaning of ears after the reapers ; 
one is continually aware of its fullness of material, and of the rich 
discoveries that have been made by scholarly attention and 
reserve. 

Our sense of the problems of narrative art has been greatly 
subtilized by such enquiries as Henry James’s prefaces and Mr. 
Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction, and it is under these auspices that Miss 
Lascelles approaches the simple-seeming art of Jane Austen. On a 
first reading, the last chapter may suggest that Miss Lascelles’s love 
of intricacy outgoes Miss Austen’s, but this may be because the 
intricacy of a deliberate analysis will always seem greater than the 
intricacy of the work submitted to it, where the pattern results partly 
from taking thought, but partly also from creative spontaneity, and 
the impression of plan is modified and lightened by the impression 
of growth and intuition. On a second reading, one can allow that 
Jane Austen’s foresight may have extended even to the subtleties 
investigated under the heading of “‘ sense of time” and certainly 
controlled the submerged pattern of the relationship between Jane 
Fairfax and Frank Churchill, beautifully expounded by Miss 
Lascelles. There remains, however, in these pages some haunting 
suggestion of incongruity between the critical method and the 
material on which it is employed, which is felt nowhere else in the 
book, and is not quite disposed of by Miss Lascelles’s preface. 

No such misgiving shadows the chapter on style. Miss Lascelles 
has a quick ear for the vibration of words in their contexts, and com- 
ments suggestively on the description of Willoughby as “‘ deep in 
hardened villainy,” on the “ jarring notes” that have been heard 
in the scene on the Cobb in Persuasion, and on the taste for double 
negatives that distinguishes Jane Austen’s “ hollow people.” This 
section is full of good things, closely packed ; and the precision and 
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sober delicacy of Miss Lascelles’s own style confirms our confidence 
in her findings. 

A book that has been allowed to mature as generously as this 

will not be likely to contain many errors of fact. “ January of 
1803 ” on p. 17 is misprinted for “‘ January of 1801.” One would 
like to enter a query against Miss Lascelles’s explanation of “ a very 
respectable man, though his name was Richard ” as a private joke. 
However much her work may preserve of the “ character of a family 
entertainment,” it is difficult to believe that the perfect literary 
politeness of Jane Austen would have allowed an unexplained 
private joke to stand on the first page of the revised Northanger 
Abbey. The writer has no record, but believes that, in an unenviably 
prolonged perusal of the novels of the seventeen-nineties, she never 
found any honourable character called Richard ; in fiction it was 
an appellation for villains (though the discoloration of the name 
remains unaccounted for, unless it was due to the association with 
Shakespeare’s Richard III). Similarly, the last-minute explanation 
of the washing-bills, in the same book, may, it is true, be a mock 
defiance of Cassandra’s objection to desultory novels ; but surely 
it is primarily a direct parody of the last-minute explanation of the 
famous Black Veil in the Mysteries of Udolpho? In both cases the 
explanation is offered inartificially by the author to the reader, as 
an afterthought (in the Mysteries it never reaches the heroine at all), 
and in both cases there is mention of a character hitherto uncon- 
nected with the fable. Jane Austen, like Fielding, harks back to 
burlesque at the end of her book, and mimics the hurried snipping 
off of an end that should have been woven in much earlier. 

This is a book with which we shall long continue to agree and 
disagree. It is a notable contribution to the criticism of Jane Austen, 
and is itself full of delight, felt and imparted. 

J. M. S. Tompkins. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-26. The text revised 
from a photostat in the National Library of Scotland [by J. G. 
TaitT.] Published for the Editor by Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 1939. Pp. xii+302. 5s. net. 


THEY can do some things in America that we cannot do here. Not 
long ago, when the Trustees of the Pierpont Morgan Library pur- 
chased the MS. of Scott’s Journal, they at once had a photostat 
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made and gave one of the copies to the National Library of Scotland. 
To their friendly action, along with Mr. Tait’s expert and con- 
scientious editorship, we owe this handsome and remarkably cheap 
volume, containing the Journal to the end of 1826. Modern 
standards of editing, as we know, are much stricter than the old. 
Lockhart, a hundred years ago, gave long extracts from the 
“Diary ”, but much was then too recent for publication ; and the 
appearance of the whole in 1890, by the pious care of the late 
Mr. David Douglas, was hailed with gratitude. The photostat, 
however, shows the shortcomings of both men. Lockhart had taken 
a good many liberties with the text, and Douglas made frequent 
mistakes in deciphering. Unlike the modern novelist, who rattles 
away on his typewriter, Scott wrote all his novels—with the three 
exceptions, notably The Bride of Lammermoor, which were dictated 
under intense physical pain—with his own hand. Naturally in time 
his writing deteriorated, retaining its ease and speed, but not 
its legibility. The Journal, to judge from Mr. Tait’s specimens 
from the photostat, is not easy to read ; and though most of Douglas’s 
mistakes, as noted in footnotes, are unimportant, quite a number 
alter the sense. The editor’s work has now been thoroughly done, 
and the Introduction and notes are short and well informed. 

The Journal is not a work of genius, but it is a bit of Scott 
himself. The period this instalment covers is a short one, only 
thirteen months. But 1826 was the most eventful year in Scott’s 
life ; and this honest, unpretending chronicle, along with a multitude 
of homely details and many shrewd observations on people and things 
around him, shows how he himself felt and acted under these two 
great shocks—the wreck of his fortunes and the death of his wife. 
His splendid courage, integrity, and honour, his plain speaking 
and his kind heart, his frank enjoyment of the good things of life, 
his party zeal and patriotic fervour—all these are there ; but never 
a word of meanness or bitterness. Truly Walter Scott was a good 
man ! Duncan C. MACGREGOR. 


The Poetical Works of Walter Savage Landor. Ed. 
S. WHEELER. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1937. Vol. I, 
pp. viii+526; Vol. II, pp. viiit+552; Vol. III, pp. vi+5z1. 
6os. net. 

IN recent years much has been done in England and America and 

also on the Continent to facilitate the work of the student of Landor. 
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Two contributions are outstanding. The first is Professor E. de 
Selincourt’s lecture on “ Classicism and Romanticism in the Poetry 
of W. S. Landor,” which, it is to be hoped, will soon be made more 
easily accessible to the English reader than it is in the composite 
volume England und die Antike. ‘The second is the complete edition 
of Landor’s writings in sixteen volumes, begun by Mr. T. Earle 
Welby in 1927 and finished in 1936 by Mr. Stephen Wheeler. 

The contents of the last four volumes of this edition have now 
been reprinted by the Clarendon Press in three, with only slight 
changes in the wording of the preface and such alterations in the 
pagination as are necessitated by this compression. On biblio- 
graphical grounds, it would perhaps have been as well if the 
connection between the two editions had been made clear. 

The poems are arranged in sections. After the heroic poems, 
dramas, and dramatic scenes come the Hellenics, followed by tales 
in verse and a large number of short poems, grouped under such 
headings as “ History and Politics,” ‘‘ Books and Writers,” “‘ Poems 
of Love and Friendship,” and so on. Sometimes it is puzzling to 
understand why a poem has been placed in one category rather than 
inanother. Thus, to take only two instances, in Vol. III one wonders 
why the lines beginning “‘ When the mimosas shall have made” 
(p. 177) are not included in the section entitled ‘“‘ The Poet’s 
Kindred ” instead of being classed under “‘ Town and Country- 
Side,” and in the same way the poem “ Rival Lawyers ” (p. 203) 
might fittingly be transferred to the ‘“‘ Humorous and Satirical” 
group. However, when such a large number of poems is involved, 
opinions may well differ about the positions that they should occupy. 
Certainly, it would be churlish not to recognize that in the main 
the arrangement is most helpful, bringing together, as it does, the 
work of different periods and revealing the themes that recur 
time and again in Landor’s poetry. 

In addition, Mr. Wheeler has provided the reader with much 
useful critical apparatus. Generally he adopts the text of the first 
edition, and always he cites the necessary variants. The notes, 
too, are what might be expected of one expert in bibliography and 
deeply versed in Landor’s writings. So valuable are they, indeed, 
that occasionally one is tempted to ask for more. 

It is an advantage to see Landor’s scattered poems assembled in 
these volumes, for they mirror every facet of his personality. His 
satirical vein, it is true, is less in evidence than might be anticipated 
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in one so irascible. Rather we are struck by his passion for friend- 
ship and the amazing generosity of his temper. Undoubtedly 
there was a streak of ferocity in his disposition. This comes to 
light in his denunciation of the enemies of freedom, in his attacks 
on the oppressors of the poor, and in his rebuke of those by whom he 
considered himself wronged or betrayed. As they learnt to their 
cost, Landor is a master of the pungent epigram. On the whole, 
however, it is a more gentle Landor who emerges from his poems. 
Like his favourite, Cowper, he writes playfully of his pet animals. 
He moves serenely amid the beauty of flowers and children and 
glances tenderly at the freshness of young girls, realizing only too 
well ‘‘ that bloom must fade.” The elegiac note is characteristic 
of his poetry, which is not surprising in view of his chequered life, 
the loss of his friends, and the loneliness of his old age. Yet he 
bore his grief stoically, and though the impending onset of death 
was often before his eyes, he neither shrank nor feared. 

Much can also be gathered from Landor’s poems concerning 
his literary theory and practice. He had a firm belief in genius, 
and his assertion that the poet can bestow immortality on those he 
commemorates in song was no convention. We hear too of his 
inability to write to order and equally of his incapacity for composition 
under the full stress of emotion. He tells likewise of his abhorrence 
of diffuseness : 

A poem of ten thousand verses 
Is parent of as many curses, 
and of his fastidiousness in the quest of the exact word : 


How many verses have I thrown 

Into the fire, because the one 

Peculiar word, the wanted most, 

Was irrecoverably lost. 
At the same time he perceived the danger of excessive elaboration, 
since it may destroy all spontaneity : 


“Turn on the anvil twice or thrice 

Your verse,’’ was Horace’s advice : 

Religiously you follow that, 

And hammer it til cold and flat. 
Nevertheless, Landor was fully aware that the perfection of form 
which can only be attained by careful planning was lacking in many 
English writers, and so for his part he aimed at a classical severity 
of outline. Hence his counsel : 


In every poem train the leading shoot ; 
Break off the suckers. ‘Thought erases thought... . 
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It must be admitted that Landor did not always achieve his ideal. In 
his early verse particularly he had not acquired the benefits of the 
classical discipline, as may be seen in such a poem as Gunlaug and 
Helga, which in its diffuseness and excess of sentiment is alien both 
to the Greek and the Norse temper. But in his best work he did 
create something of peculiar beauty in its lucid simplicity and forceful 
restraint. These poems of outstanding excellence are only a part 
of the mass that he produced, but with regard to them we may 
readily admit his claim : 

A few will cull my fruit, and like the taste, 

And find not overmuch to pare away. 


HERBERT G. WRIGHT 


Rossetti’s ‘‘Sister Helen’’. Edited by Janer Camp TROXELL. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1939. Pp. viiitos5. $5; 22s. 6d. net. 


THis is an interesting example of the new fashion of minute biblio- 
graphical study, occupying several times the length of the original, 
of a work consisting of only a few pages ; but I cannot describe it as 
a very good one. I have seldom seen a book which gave one so 
strongly the impression of a collection of material, in itself quite 
valuable, simply thrown together without the slightest attempt to 
make it useful or even intelligible to the reader. The preface 
begins : 

The text of ‘Sister Helen’ is traced here through the author's 


changes from its first appearance in the Dusseldorf Artists’ Album in 1854 
to the Poems, 1881. The sources quoted are: “ 


Then follows a list of sixteen forms in which the poem exists, 
described merely in such casual terms as the following : 


Fitzwilliam MS., 1869. This MS. has never been published. 

Galley proof of Fitzwilliam MS. 

Penkill Proofs, August, 1869 (pp. 37-45). No other set exists. 

A Proofs, September, 1869 (pp- 39-47; lack 41-42, 45-46, 47). 
These leaves seem to be all in existence of S.H. in the A proofs. 

A? Proofs, September, 1869 (pp. 37-45: lack 37-40, 45). The 
Ashley Library has the missing leaves; the editor has another 
complete set, :. bat not author’s proofs. 


To “ Penkill Proofs ” there is a note : ‘“‘ For detailed description 
of series of proofs, see Colophon, Spring 1938: ‘The “ Trial 
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Books” of D. G. Rossetti,’ J. C. Troxell.” No connected in- 
formation is given in the present book concerning these proofs, and 
a purchaser of this five-dollar monograph is thus apparently left 
to discover of what book they are proofs and what is the relation 
of the so-called “‘ A Proofs” or ‘‘ A? Proofs” by reference to a 
journal which he will, I believe, only find in a few of the largest 
libraries. Nor is it made clear what the First and Second “ Trial 
Books,” which appear later among the “sources quoted,” are. 
Surely the author should have given a plain and straightforward 
description of all these things. It is not even made clear how many 
of these various proofs and “‘ books ” are from the same setting of 


There are a number of strangely loose expressions in Miss 
Troxell’s introduction, e.g. 

The Fitzwilliam MS. was followed by a galley proof, with six cor- 
rections in ink (p. 5). 

The Second Issue of the Trial Book was in hand by the end of 
November [?1869], and from then on Rossetti was using these sheets as 
proofs for the published volume of Poems, 1870 (p. 10). 


By “‘ proofs” one might suppose that ‘“‘ copy” was meant, but it 
seems unusual to speak of copy for a “ published volume.”” Perhaps 
“ public issue ” is meant, or “‘ volume intended for publication.” 

It may be noted that though the purpose of the book is defined as 
being to trace the author’s changes in the poem, Miss Troxell 
records the readings of the pamphlet dated 1857 which she refers 
to throughout as “ the forgery.” As she accepts without question 
that the pamphlet was printed about 1890 and that Rossetti can 
have known nothing of it, it would surely have been more logical to 
ignore its readings or at most to give them only in a note or appendix 
which would have made it clear that they did not rank in any way for 
consideration. ‘The book has a number of excellent collotypes and 
altogether appears to afford a complete body of material for the 


study of Rossetti’s rather artificial poem. 
R. B. McK. 


Rehabilitations and other Essays. By C.S. Lewis. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. viii++-197. 7s. 6d. net. 


THOsE who have come to regard Mr. Lewis as possibly the best of 
modern critics, and certainly as one of the best of modern writers, 
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will not be disappointed by this collection of essays and papers. “ A 
man is seldom moved to praise what he loves until it has been 
attacked,” he declares in his Preface, and he admits that the greater 
part of his collection was provoked in this way. This sufficiently 
explains a certain tendency to paradox and to the insistence upon 
neglected half-truths as though they were whole truths ;_neverthe- 
less, in an age of the half-educated, where critics whose doubtful 
credentials their readers (or should one say their “ dupes ” ?) are 
not in a position to assess, move about misleading and misled, it is 
impossible not to be grateful for the formidable batteries of wit, 
learning, and judgment with which Mr. Lewis is able to deliver his 
counter-attack. 

The first essay, Shelley, Dryden, and Mr. Eliot, is, like much else 
in the volume, an attack upon certain current conceptions, or mis- 
conceptions, of “ classical” and “ romantic.”” The warning not to 
accept the couplet poets of the Augustan School at their own valua- 
tion as classical is timely and just, but the attempt to maintain that, 
because they excel in the unclassical form of wit and fail in the great 
classical forms of epic and tragedy, they cannot be regarded as 
classical at all, convicts rather than convinces, and—here, as else- 
where, the defect of Mr. Lewis’s qualities appears—establishes 
rather an effective debating point than a satisfying conclusion. 
Nevertheless, although he often attempts to prove too much, he 
generally persuades us to accept the central position for which he is 
contending ; and the following sharply phrased sentence contains 
more of the essential truth about Dryden than any of Mr. Eliot’s 
panegyrics : 

Dryden fails to be a satisfactory poet because being rather a boor, a 
gross, vulgar, provincial, misunderstanding mind, he yet constantly 
attempts those kinds of poetry which demand the cuor gentil (p. 13). 


Shelley, on the contrary, “ is at home in his best poems, his clothes, 
so to speak, fit him, as Dryden’s do not.” It is, perhaps, difficult 


to follow Mr. Lewis when he declares that, in Prometheus Unbound, 
there is no strain between the literal sense and the imaginative 
significance, but he is profoundly right when, in opposition to the 
superficial charge of Godwinism, he insists that “no poet has 
felt more keenly or presented more weightily the necessity for a 
complete unmaking and remaking of man, to be endured at the dark 
bases of his being ” (p. 33). 
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“Even the sternest theories of literature cannot permanently 
suppress an author who is so obstinately pleasurable,” he character- 
istically remarks of William Morris ; and his attempt to establish the 
central truth about Morris, that of his double-vision, is entirely 
successful. He insists on the tension between Morris’s hunger for 
immortality and his feeling that the world of mortality is more than 
enough for our allegiance. He should be appreciated both by the 
Christian and by the Marxist, for, while he insists that it is the 
individual’s duty to labour for the happiness of the community, he 
recognizes, what the Marxists so far have suppressed, that every 
moment of this happiness must be lost as soon as gained. But here, 
too, Mr. Lewis attempts to hold subsidiary positions which are 
really untenable. His defence of Morris’s prose style is a piece of 
special pleading. To illustrate his contention that Morris’s 
language is rather classical than romantic, and that his descriptions 
of nature are general and such as Johnson would have approved, he 
places side by side, on pp. 39-40, two short descriptive passages 
from Johnson and from Morris, without perceiving that the differ- 
ences between them are far more important than the resemblances : 
neither, admittedly, is in the language of “ conversation,” but, 
while Johnson’s is in the language of his age, Morris’s is in a com- 
posite language whose “ simplicity”? must always appear more 
“ artificial ”’ than the most rotund periods of Johnson. 

The paper on The Idea of an “ English School”? is of really first- 
rate importance, for it deals with ideas which most of us have 
passionately discussed and with distinctions which most of us, in 
these discussions, have failed to make. Mr. Lewis defends the 
presence of papers on Anglo-Saxon and Middle English in the 
Oxford English School, and the absence of those papers on Latin, 
Greek, French, or Italian literature, for which many have pleaded, 
on two grounds. In the first place, he insists that it is untrue that 
the debt of our literary tradition to Rome and Greece is the greatest 
and most important. Except on a few isolated writers, such as 
Milton and Gray, the Greek poets and philosophers exercised no 
appreciable influence before the nineteenth century. The in- 
fluential authors were Latin, and even of these the influence on form 
has been slight. What the classics really gave us was matter—not a 
new way of writing and feeling, but new things to write and feel 
about. A far more important influence on form and spirit was that 
of Old French. But the foundation of all is Anglo-Saxon : 
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There for the first time I find a prosody based on the same speech 
rhythms that I hear in conversation to-day. I find a sense of language so 
native to us all that the phrases which hit the eighth-century audience 
hard, hit me hard too as soon as I have learned to understand them ; I see 
at once that words like go/d and wolf and heart and blood and winter 
and earth, had the same overtones for them as for me. Everything is 
already unmistakably English. This mere Englishness is usually called 
Romanticism by those who do not know Anglo-Saxon. They are fond 
of tracing it to the French Revolution or even to the Celtic strain in our 
blood. They bring far-fetched explanations why the English wrote 
melancholy poems about ruins in the eighteenth century, not knowing 
that the English had begun to do so in the eighth (p. 72). 


Even those who are not entirely convinced by this, Mr. Lewis’s 
first line of defence, who may feel that, while yielding to none in his 
admiration for the classics, he has here, in the spirit of a debater, 
deliberately underemphasized the influence of l’esprit classique on our 
own Augustan literature no less than on that of contemporary 
France, will find it hard to contend against his second, which is, that, 
while the English School as it stands has chosen unity and continuity 
and the thorough exploration of a limited area, the alternative 
school would have to be based on the principle of selection, and that 
the true place for such selective study is not the university but the 
school. In the course as it stands, he insists, it is still possible to 
make discoveries, whereas, if we had begun with a syncretism of the 
best in two or three literatures, this would have been impossible. 
“* The best’ could only have meant what a committee of four or 
five dons, brought up in a particular tradition, happened to think the 
best.” This attack on the idea of a composite School is resumed in 
the paper on Our English Syllabus, an attempt to defend the claims 
of learning against the encroachments of education. 

The paper on High and Low Brows, where he insists that the 
attempt to divide books into these two categories is based on the 
misconception that “ real literature” is a matter of marks and 
School Certificates and self-improvement, reveals Mr. Lewis at his 
most deadly and devastating, as the following extracts will suggest : 

I foresee the growth of a new race of readers and critics to whom, 
from the very outset, good literature will be an accomplishment rather 
than a delight, and who will always feel, beneath the acquired taste, the 
backward tug of something else which they feel merit in resisting. . . . 
As they will be contemptuous of popular books, so they will be naively 
tolerant of dullness and difficulty in any quack or sloven who comes 
before them with lofty pretensions ; ail literature having been as hard to 
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them as that, as much an acquired taste, they will not see the difference 
(p. 114). 

Space will only permit of a very brief reference to the remaining 
essays. Many attempts have been made to define the characteristic 
differences in style between Shakespeare and Milton, but none of 
them equals in brilliance and penetration the essay on Variation in 
Shakespeare and Others. In Christianity and Literature Mr. Lewis 
returns once more te the “ personal heresy,” and finds the current 
notion that literature should aim at being “ original,” “ creative,” 
“spontaneous,” etc., irreconcilable with the Christian conception 
of life as the imitation of a divine pattern. Bluspels and Flalansferes : 
A Semantic Nightmare is a brilliant piece of dialectic, in which Mr. 
Lewis attempts to establish the true relationship between thinking 
and metaphors. The essay on The Alliterative Metre consists of a 
series of admirably formulated rules, followed by an illustrative 
poem, in which, however, a certain rhythmical monotony suggests 
that the whole question of the application of the principles of Anglo- 
Saxon metre to modern English requires careful rethinking and 


revision. 
J. B. L&ISHMAN. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel. Volume II, “ The 
New World.” By E. G. Cox. (University of Washington Publica- 
tions in Language and Literature, Vol. X.) 1938. Pp. Sgr. 


In the first volume of this Reference Guide, which appeared in 1935 and was 
devoted to the Old World, Mr. Cox defined his aims and methods. His intention 
was ‘‘to list in chronological order, from the earliest date ascertainable down to 
and including the year 1800, all the books on foreign travels, voyages, and descrip- 
tions printed in Great Britain, together with translations from foreign tongues 
and Continental renderings of English works,” not endeavouring to note all 
“small fry, such as tracts and pamphlets,” but not excluding ‘“‘ such as turned 
up with the more substantial catch.” 

Mr. Cox rejected the title of bibliography for his compilation, and disclaimed 
rigid consistency of method. Over so wide a field it would be hardly possible to 
enforce it. He has produced, however, a most valuable and fascinating work of 
reference. The publications are listed chronologically, within geographical 
sections, and are accompanied by indications of their contents and value. Each 
section has addenda of books published after 1800, but containing earlier docu- 
ments, and in many cases modern reprints are usefully noted. The second volume, 
beginning with a section on the North-west Passage, proceeds to a survey of travel 
literature on America and Australasia, while there are also sections on Directions 
for Travellers, Maps and Atlases, Shipwrecks, Fictitious Voyages, and on kindred 
subjects. Mr. Cox commends his book to all fireside travellers ; it will also be of 
great use to students of English literature. We hope he will complete his pro- 
jected work on travel in England in the eighteenth century. 

J. M. S. Tompxins. 
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Work in Progress 1939 in the Modern Humanities. Edited by James 
M. Ossorn and Rosert G. Sawyer. Modern Humanities Research 
Association. Pp. viii+337. No place or price. 


This is the second year of this valiant attempt to supply the long deplored lack 
of any means of ascertaining what work is being done by other scholars in fields 
of modern research in which oneself is interested, in order so far as possible to 
avoid duplication of work. Even as it stands its value is obviously great, and this 
will inevitably become greater year by year as scholars come to know of its 
existence and form the habit of registering within its pages their plans (one hopes 
only their decided and immediate plans !) of future work ; and, it must be added, 
if some means can be found of the regular removal from the pages of successive 
volumes of schemes which have either been completed or abandoned. 

I suppose that during the last forty years I have heard of at least ten or a dozen 
schemes for the creation of a register of work in progress in English at least, so that 
scholars might know what each other was doing! Indeed, R.E.S. once had 
such a scheme. On making enquiries, however, into the possibility of obtaining 
reports from the English professors at various universities as to the work which 
their students were doing, I was surprised to find that many regarded this as 
a great secret, the idea being apparently that there are so few good subjects of 
research that when a professor thinks of one he must on no account risk a student 
from elsewhere poaching by letting anyone else know of it. That such a notion 
still exists appears from the preface of this book, but it does not seem to have 
caused any serious difficulty. After all, it would as a general rule be complete 
folly for a student who finds what seems to him a good subject registered as being 
explored by someone else to try to anticipate him, unless he has himself been 
working at that subject already and has his work in an advanced stage. And if 
that is so, why has he not already registered it himself ? 

Work in Progress has had bad luck in starting at such a time as this, when one 
must fear that quite an abnormal number of schemes of scholarship, in Europe at 
any rate, will fail to reach completion; but this, indeed, serves to make the 
book’s existence and continuance only the more desirable. May I suggest, 
however, that it would have been well if an address had been given in the book to 
which persons undertaking work of the kinds dealt with might send notice of it ? 
There is still research in progress which is not being organized by ‘eye ! 

. B. McK. 


Milton on Himself: Milton’s Utterances upon Himself and His 
Works. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by J. S. Diexuorr. 
New York and London: Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. xxxvi 
+307. $3.50; 155. net. 


This thorough and useful piece of work, by Mr. Diekhoff of the Literature 
De t of Oberlin College, Ohio, is a fresh proof of the stimulus to the study 
of Mi in America given by the splendid Columbia edition of his works. 
Milton +7 among the most autobiographic of poets. Even when archbishops in 
lighter vein are giving him up, the world cannot forget the sonnet on his blindness 
or the wonderful opening of the third book of Paradise Lost. But most of the 
pee pee passages are widely scattered and many are in Latin, so that only 

students come across them. In this goodly volume over 150 extracts are 
Soomahe together under twelve chapter-headings, the Latin of letters and 
pamphlets translated, and the whole furnished with brief but sufficient comment. 
As might be expected from the years of controversy, when the keen fighter had 
constantly to defend himself against those who hit back, much the largest chapter 
is contributed by the prose works ; there are about sixty extracts, covering nearly 
a hundred pages. Poetry, his true vocation, takes little more than a third as 
much room ; still, between direct citation and cross-references there are some 
forty passages. On his blindness, Milton’s own interesting and readable letter to 
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the Athenian statesman Philaras is given its proper place. Dr. Eleanor Gertrude 
Brown’s valuable book on this subject (Milton’s Blindness: New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1934), hardly perhaps known in this country as it deserves, is 
several times referred to. ‘This woman specialist, herself blind, has given by far 
the fullest and most balanced judgment on that whole matter, though she declines 
to pronounce definitely as between glaucoma and detached retina. Mr. Diekhoff’s 
own Introduction to the volume is a sound and competent study. He admits his 
book may be considered as another contribution to the ‘‘ de-Massonizing ” of 
Milton, but he does full justice to the abiding value of Masson’s work. 
Duncan C. MACGREGOR. 


Elizabethan and Seventeenth-century Lyrics. Selected and edited 
by M. W. Brack. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1938. 
Pp. xii+624. $4.00. 

This collection is designed to take the place of the two well-known volumes 
prepared by Professor Schelling, which are now out of print. Readers acquainted 
with these volumes will find that Professor Black provides about a hundred more 
lyrics, and saves space by omitting indication of dates and sources and by cutting 
down annotation to a minimum: a few unobtrusive explanations of verbal diffi- 
culties are printed at the foot of the page. Professor Black has had the needs of 
the first-year student in mind. He has therefore classified the lyrics in ten 
sections, such as “‘ The Courtly Makers,’’ “ The Pastoralists,”’ “‘ The Sonneteers,”’ 
“The Tribe of Ben,” etc. Such a method serves a useful purpose for the student 
who is endeavouring to find his way amongst the multitudinous lyrics of these 
centuries, but he should soon reach the stage when he no longer needs so rigorous 
a categorization. Each section is provided with an introduction written on 
traditional—sometimes too traditional—lines. For example, now that Dr. E. H. 
Fellowes, Mr. Kennedy Scott, and others have made the Elizabethan madrigalists 
and song writers so easily accessible, it is surely time for the young student to be 
encouraged to examine a little more closely the interrelation of words and music. 
He might begin with Campion, oddly described by Professor Black as “ the 
greatest composer of the time ”—the time of Byrd, Weelkes, and Wilbye—and 
observe how Campion provides for rhythmical equivalence between the verse 
and its setting. And Professor Black provides too traditional a conclusion. It is 
incorrect to say that “‘ the lyric had all but disappeared from English literature 
before the end of the [seventeenth] century.”” A glance at Mr. Ault’s Treasury of 
Unfamiliar Lyrics is enough to show that the quality of Augustan lyric-writing 
is not altogether negligible ; but the traditional opinion dies hard, and it is likely 
: keep reappearing until Mr. Ault publishes his third volume of Eighteenth-century 

yrics. 

These, perhaps, are not serious defects in an otherwise valuable compilation. 
Borough and college librarians will no doubt place it on their shelves, and examiners 
will no doubt detect the opinions of Professor Black in many an me paper. 

OHN Butt. 


The Poems of Thomas Gray. With an Introduction by Lzonarp 
Wuisiey. [The World’s Classics Series, No. 474.] London: 
Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. xxxii+-162. 2s. 


NEVER a poet, it has been truly said, went down to after-time with so slender a 
volume in his hand as Gray. This tempting little book under review is about 
the thinnest in the series it belongs to, and if the Oxford Press had not given it 
a large handsome type it would have been thinner still. Mr. Whibley has taken 
special pains with the text, and has given us the Elegy both as in the original 
MS. at Eton and in its final shape, stripped of the charming verses which the 
t’s severe taste rejected later, as distracting from the main theme. The 
ntroduction, it needs not to be said, furnishes just the information and guidance 
that the reader wants. D. C. MacGrecor. 








FORM AND MATTER IN THE PUBLICATION 
OF RESEARCH 


By R. B. McKerrow 


May I as one who has had occasion both as a publisher and an editor to 
read a very considerable number of books and articles embodying the 
results of research into English literary history plead for more attention to 
form in the presentation of such work ? 

I do not know whether advancing age has made me thicker in the head 
than I used to be or whether I have merely become more impatient— 
there is so much that one still wants to do and constantly less and less 
time in which to do it—but it certainly seems to me that there has been 
a tendency in recent years for the way in which the results of research are 
set out to become progressively less efficient, especially among the younger 
students, both in England and in America. And when I say “ less 
efficient ” I am not thinking of any high qualities of literary art, but of 
the simplest qualities of precision and intelligibility. Indeed, I have 
sometimes wondered whether the fate of ‘‘ English studies ” will not 
eventually be to be smothered in a kind of woolly and impenetrable fog of 
wordiness that few or none will be bothered to penetrate. 

It may perhaps surprise some readers of R.E.S. if I tell them that I 
have wen times been compelled to refuse articles offered to me which 
seemed, from the evidence of the footnotes, to have been the product of 
real research, for no other reason than that after several readings I have 
completely failed to discover the point or points which the author was 
trying to make. In one or two cases this has perhaps been due to the 
author’s inability to express himself in English at all, but in others the 
trouble has seemed to be rather due to a complete ignorance of the way 
in which he should present his material. Being himself fully cognizant 
of the point at issue and with the way in which his research corrects or 
supplements views currently held on his subject, the author has apparently 
assumed that all would become clear to his readers by the mere recital of 
his investigations without any commentary on the results as they appear 
tohim. But such a mere recital of an investigation will only convey what 
is intended by the author to a person with the same knowledge and 
mental outlook as the author himself, and to anyone else may be almost 
meaningless. 

icles of which I have been unable to make out the point at all I have 

necessarily rejected, generally after trying them on a friend or two, lest 

I were at the time more than usually dense ; but I must confess to having 
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printed in R.E.S. a certain number of articles which I regarded as definitely 
bad work. These were some which contained good research which I was 
assured would be useful to those with knowledge of the subject and willing 
to spend time and effort in puzzling out the bearing of the new matter, 
but of little if any use to others. Such articles cannot, of course, be 
lightly rejected. The pity is they could so easily, by a writer of adequate 
training in presenting his facts, or with sufficient imagination to enable 
him to dispense with such training, have been made really interesting 
contributions to knowledge which would have appealed to a wide circle 
of readers, instead of only being absorbed with difficulty and distaste by 
the few. 

For it is imagination which is, before all else, necessary in presenting a 
piece of research. It is not to be considered as, so to say, an emanation 
of the author’s brain which has been allowed to escape into the void, a 
mere fragment of knowledge detached from its originator, but one which 
is intended to become part of the knowledge of others, and in order that 
it may do this it must be so shaped and adapted that it may fit with ease 
and certainty on to the knowledge of others, those others being of course 
the likely readers. 

New facts, skilfully prepared for our easy assimilation, for forming part 
of our existing aggregate of knowledge, are invariably welcomed, even 
when the subject is not one in which we are normally much interested, 
when a badly presented bit of what should be our own special subject may 
completely fail to make any impression on our consciousness. 

We ought, I think, at the start to realize that no readers whom we 
are likely to have will be nearly as much interested in our views or dis- 
coveries as we ourselves are. Most of them will be people who are a little 
tired, a little bored, and who read us rather out of a sense of duty and a 
wish to keep up with what is being done than because they have any real 
interest in the subject ; and in return for our reader’s complaisance it is our 
duty as well as our interest to put what we have to say before him with as 
little trouble to him as possible. It is our duty because we ought to be 
kind to our fellow creature ; it is our interest because if the view that we 
wish to put before him is clearly and competently expressed, so that he 
understands without trouble what we are trying to say, he will be gratified 
at the smooth working of his own intelligence and will inevitably think 
better of our theory and of its author than if he had had to puzzle himself 
over what we mean and then in the end doubt whether he had really under- 
stood us, so raising in himself an uneasy doubt whether his brains are 
quite what they used to be ! 

Now I suggest that if we analyse almost any piece of research which 
seems to us thoroughly workmanlike and satisfactory from all points of 
bo we shall almost always find that it falls into five parts in the idivaing 
order. 


1. The introduction, in which the author briefly states the present 
position of research on his subject and the views currently held 
on it. 
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2. The proposal, in which he describes in outline what he hopes to 
prove. 

3. The boost, in which he proceeds to magnify the importance of his 
discovery or argument and to explain what a revolution it will 
create in the views generally held on the whole period with 
which he is dealing. This is, as it were, a taste of sauce to stimu- 
late the reader’s appetite. 

4. The demonstration, in which he sets forth his discovery or argu- 
ment in an orderly fashion. 

5. The conclusion, or crow, in which he summarizes what he claims to 
have shown, and points out how complete and unshakeable is his 
proof. 


Of course I am not serious in this! It is not to be supposed necessary 
that we should formally divide our research articles in this way, but it is a 
real and practical division and there are few research articles which would 
not be improved by the adoption of such a framework, at least under the 
surface. 

The following points might, I believe, be worth much more serious 
consideration than seems frequently to be given to them. 

1. The subject of a research article should always be a unity. ‘The 
paper should always deal either with a single subject or with a well- 
defined group of subjects of the same general character. Thus a particular 
literary work might be dealt with in all its aspects, or any one aspect might 
be dealt with, say, its origin, its date, its popularity, or what not, or its 
author’s life or any one period or incident of it. On the other hand it is 
seldom well to mix two pieces of research on different scales, an account of 
a man’s works as a whole and of a particular one of his works dealt with in 
much greater detail. Similarly, an article in which an attempt is made 
both to give new discoveries in an author’s biography and a correction in 
the bibliography of one of his books will almost certainly turn out an un- 
readable muddle. These various kinds of discovery may often arise as 
the result of a single piece of research, but it is much better to put them 
forward in quite independent articles. Opportunity may always be found 
to insert a cross-reference from one to the other in order to ensure that 
students do not overlook the author’s other discoveries. 

2. Give your book or article a name which tells at once what it is all 
about. Facetious and cryptic titles should be utterly eschewed. At best 
they annoy, and at worst they tend to be forgotten and to render the work 
under which they are concealed untraceable. Fancy names, pastoral and 
the like, should never be used, however familiar they may be to students 
versed in the literature of a particular period. Thus Katherine Philips 
may have been well known to students of her time as the “‘ Matchless 
Orinda,” but one who writes about her by the latter name risks his work 
being entered in indexes under headings where it will be missed by scholars 
searching for her under her family name. 

3. Remember that though the great majority of your readers are likely 
to have a considerable knowledge of English Literature as a whole and an 
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expert knowledge of a certain part of it, only a minority are likely to be 
experts in your particular period or field. In any case very few indeed 
can be expected to possess the minute knowledge of it which you who have 
just been devoting all your time to the study of it have or ought to have. 
(Indeed, if you do not know much more than others, why are you writing 
about it?) Keep this in mind in the whole of your writing and adjust 
what you say to the knowledge which you may reasonably expect your readers 
to have. This is really the whole secret of exposition, and it is so simple 
that it seems incredible that writers of research articles should so often 
be ignorant of it. But they are, they are! If you have a young brother 
or sister of, say, fifteen years old or so, think that you have him or her 
before you and that you are trying to explain the point of your article to 
them and at the same time to prevent them from thinking what an ass 
you are to be wasting their time and yours about anything so completely 
futile. If in your imagination you see their eyes light up and their faces 
set with a desire to protest or argue, you will know that whether the thesis 
of your paper is sound or not its presentation is at least on the right lines ! 

Naturally the method of presenting an argument must depend on the 
persons for whom it is intended. You need not in an article in R.E.S. 
explain who Ben Jonson or John Dryden or Cynewulf or Lazamon were, 
but it would be unwise to expect all your readers to have precise knowledge 
as to their dates or the details of their biography. If these are required 
for your argument it is easy to give them without the reader being moved 
to indignation by the feeling that he is being treated like a child. In this 
connection much offence may often be avoided by the insertion of the 
little phrases “ of course,” or “as everyone knows ”—e.g. ‘“‘ Stephen 
Hawes, who was of course writing in the earliest years of the sixteenth 
century, and called Lydgate ‘ master’” gives information which every 
reader of R.E.S. must have known at some time, but of which a few may 
need to be reminded in an article concerning the poetical associations of 
Henry VIII’s court. 

In your introduction, then, take your reader metaphorically by the hand 
and lead him gently up to the threshold of your research, reminding him 
courteously and without any appearance of dogmatism, not with the 
gestures of a teacher but gently as a comrade in study, of what he ought 
to know in order to understand what you have to tell him—the object of 
your research. He will be far better able to appreciate your demonstra- 
tion if he knows what to look for, and to know what to look for if you tell 
him at once just what the current views of the matter are and how your 
own differ from them. 

4. So far as possible state your facts in chronological order. When a 
digression is necessary, make quite clear that it is a digression, and when 
you reach the end of it, make quite clear that you are returning to the 
main course of the story. And always give plenty of dates, real dates, 
not the kind of dates of which many of the historical people seem to be 
so fond—“ about two years before the conclusion of the events which we 
have described ”’ or “‘ later in the same year,” which after reading several 
earlier pages turns out to be the year in which “ the king ” attained his 
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majority, necessitating further research to discover what king and in what 
year and what part of the year he was born and what “ majority ” meant 
atthetime. Butenough! We have all suffered. Keep on remembering 
that though you are perhaps completely familiar with all aspects of your 
subject, your reader may not be. 

5. State your facts as simply as possible, even boldly. No one wants 
flowers of eloquence or literary ornaments in a research article. On the 
other hand do not be slangy, and, especially if you are writing for R.E.S., 
do not use American slang. We may be interested in it, but we may not 
always understand it. Only a few days ago I had to beg the author of an 
excellent article which I was printing to substitute some phrase more 
intelligible to us over in England for a statement that certain evidence— 
“is not quite enough to convict of actual skulduggery (and the aroma of 
high-binding will not down) . . .” 

6. Never be cryptic nor use literary paraphrases. Needless mysteries 
are out of place in research articles. There are plenty of them there 
already. If they think that you are trying to be superior, most readers 
will stop reading at once. 

7. Do not try to be humorous. Humour is well enough in its place, 
but nothing more infuriates a man who is looking for a plain statement of 
facts than untimely humour, especially if he does not know whether the 
writer is really trying to be humorous or not, a point which some would-be 
humorists fail to make clear. 

8. Do not use ambiguous expressions. The worst of these are perhaps 
phrases containing the word “ question.” If you say “there is no 
question that Ben Jonson was in Edinburgh in 1618” most people, perhaps 
all, will take you to mean that he was there in that year ; and the same if 
you say “ that Jonson was in Edinburgh in 1618 is beyond question ” 
or “ does not admit of question.” If, however, you say that “ there is 
no question of Jonson having been in Edinburgh in 1618,”’ most people, 
though I think not all, will take you to mean that he was not there in that 
year. But there is certainly no question that it would be better to use a 
phrase the meaning of which is not open to question. 

Avoid also the word “‘ doubtless,” which has been defined as “ a word 
used when making a statement for the truth of which the speaker is un- 
aware of any evidence.” 

Do not overtask such expressions as “ it is generally admitted that,” 
“ there can be no doubt that,” “ it is well known that ” unless you can 
shift your responsibility on to at least one other person by giving a 
reference. 

g. Always be precise and careful in references and quotations, and 
never fear the charge of pedantry. After all, “‘ pedant”’ is merely the 
name which one gives to anyone whose standard of accuracy happens to be 
a little higher than one’s own ! 

10. Do not treat the subjects of your research with levity. Above all 
avoid that hateful back-slapping “ heartiness”” which caused certain 
nineteenth-century Elizabethans to refer to “‘ Tom Nash,” “‘ Bob Green,” 
“ Will Shakespeare ” and so on, with its horrible flavour of modern gutter 
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journalism which refers in this way to film stars, long-distance fliers, and 
the like. ‘These Elizabethans had certain qualities which have made it 
seem worth while to keep their memories green for more than 300 years, 
and on this account, if for no other, they should be given the courtesy 
which is their due. 

11. Above all, whatever inner doubts you may have as to whether the 
piece of research upon which you have been spending your time was really 
worth while, you must on no account allow it to appear that you have ever 
thought of it otherwise than of supreme importance to the human race ! 
In the first place, unless you yourself believe in what you are doing, you 
will certainly not do good work, and, secondly, if your reader suspects for 
a moment that you do not set the very highest value on your work yourself 
he will set no value on it at all. He will on the other hand be full of fury 
that you should have induced him to waste his precious time in reading 
stuff that you do not believe in yourself, an attitude which will completely 
prevent him from appreciating any real and evident merit which there may 
be init. After all, one can never be certain of the value of one’s own work. 
Often in scientific research a discovery which in itself seemed most trivial 
has led to results of the utmost importance, and though sensational occur- 
rences of this kind may be rarer in literary research than in science, it is 
still true that what is merely a side-issue in one research may give rise, 
when critically examined, to results of quite unexpected value. 

As a general rule the interest and importance of a piece of research 
lies either in the facts disclosed or the methods by which they have been 
brought to light—or in both. To these prior considerations the manner of 
presentation may indeed be subordinate. Nevertheless good presentation 
may help enormously in the effective value of good research, while bad 
presentation may rob it of the recognition which is its due. 











SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By ALice WALKER 


ANGLIA, Bd. LXIII, Heft 3-4, August 1939— 

' Aufforderung, Wunsch und Méglichkeit: die englische Sprache 
und die Grundlagen englischer Lebenshaltung (Hans-Oskar 
Wilde), pp. 209-391. 

Teil 1, Die Grundlagen ; Teil 2, Das altenglische Schrifttum. 
The Place-name Lingfield (Eilert Ekwall), pp. 392-7. 
Altenglisches (Willy Krogmann), pp. 398-9. 
1. Beowulf, 3114 f.; 2. Ae. yst. 
Beowulfiana minora (Fr. Klaeber), pp. 400-25. 
Notes on some seventy words, phrases, etc., in Beorwulf. 
Francis Meres und Erasmus von Rotterdam (Heinrich Christoph 
Matthes), pp. 426-35. 
Meres’s borrowings from Parabolae sive Similia. 
Ein unbekannter Brief David Garricks an Samuel Richardson (Walther 
Fischer), pp. 436-44. 
An unprinted letter of September 4, 1753, in the Landesbibliothek, 
Darmstadt. 


Diatect Notes, Vol. VI., Part 18, July 1939— 
An American Glossary, pp. 725-42. 


ELH, Vol. VI., No. 3, September 1939— 
} Ancients, Moderns, and Saxons (Rosemond Tuve), pp. 165-90. 
On the motives which prompted early studies in Old English. 
Chaucer and the Visconti Libraries (Robert A. Pratt), pp. 191-09. 
On the possible literary significance of Chaucer’s visit to Milan in 1378. 
Elements of Epic Grandeur in the Trotlus (Daniel C. Boughner) 
} Ppp. 200-10. 
} The Northern Dialect of The Shepheardes Calender (C. Bowie Millican), 
. 211-3. 
ax : the ai [that] were Northren men borne ” of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School in 1562. 
Notes on Mulcaster and Spenser (C. Bowie Millican), pp. 214-6. 


Entries relating to Mulcaster’s family in the Register of St. Laurence 
Pountney. 
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An Emendation of Dryden’s Conquest of Granada, Part I (Alice Dulany 
Ball), pp. 217-8. 
A ae that a speech (1. 151) attributed to Zulema was intended for 
Selin. 
Byron’s Stage Fright : the History of his Ambition and Fear of Writing 
for the Stage (David V. Erdman), pp. 219-43. 


ENGLIsH Stupigs, Vol. XXI., No. 4, August 1939— 
The Old English Inscription on the Brussels Cross (S. T. R. O. 
d’Ardenne), pp. 145-64. 
Wine, Poetry and Milton’s Elegia Sexta (Z. S. Fink), pp. 164-5. 





No. 5, October— 
On Artistic Unity in Hamlet (Adrien Bonjour), pp. 193-202. 
Expanded Tenses (Thomas Satchell), pp. 214—7. 


Lrprary, Vol. XX., No. 2, September 1939— 
Another fragment from Henslowe’s Diary (Joseph Quincy Adams), 
pp. 154-8. 


A fragment, now in the Folger Shakespeare Library, relating to Dekker and 
Chapman. 


A possible Randolph Holograph (Fredson T. Bowers), pp. 159-62. 
On Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R. 3. 12 (James, 592). 
Marriot’s two editions of Randolph’s Aristippus (F. T. Bowers), pp. 
163-6. 
On two editions of 1630. 
The First Edition of Gondibert : Quarto or Octavo ? (Cornell March 
Dowlin) pp. 167-79. 
Ralph Griffiths, Author and Publisher, 1746-1750 (Lewis M. Knapp), 


PP- 197-213. 


Mepium /Evum, Vol. VIII., No. 3, October 1939— 
Beowulf 2444-2471 (D. Whitelock), pp. 198-204. 
Three textual Cruxes in Beowulf (S. O. Andrew), pp. 205-7. 
On ll. 646-9, 1377-9, 3066-74. 


Mopern Lanocuace Notes, Vol. LIV., No. 7, November 1939— 
‘ A governour wily and wys’ (Ramona Bressie), pp. 477-90. 


A study of Chaucer’s Monk, using a contemporary historical figure, William 
de Cloune, as an example. 


The Chronology of The Return of the Native (Albert A. Murphree, 
Carl F. Strauch), pp. 491-7. 

Hardy’s Debt to Webster in The Return of the Native (Marcia Lee 
Anderson), pp. 497-501. 
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The identity of “ M. T. Coyfurelly”” (Dorothy Mackay Quynn) 


PP- 510-3. 
A suggestion that the author of Tractatus orthographie gallicane was Thomas 
Coyfurrel, a resident of Orléans between 1393 and 1421. 


Some linguistic studies of 1937 and 1938 (Kemp Malone), pp. 525- 
41. 


Mopern Lancuace Review, Vol. XXXIV., No. 4, October 1939— 
Chaucer’s Shipman in Real Life (Margaret Galway), pp. 497-514. 
Notes upon the Text and the Interpretation of Beowulf (W.S. Mackie), 

PP- 515-24. 
Wilkie Collins and A Tale of Two Cities (Henry J. W. Milley), 
PP- 525-34- 
The Origin of Scott’s Nigel (W. M. Parker), pp. 535-40. 
Notes on The Kingis Quair (Angus Macdonald), pp. 569-72. 
Warton’s Last Words on the Rowley Papers (Howard P. Vincent), 


PP- 572-5- 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, Jaargang XXV., Afl. 1, October 1939— 
The Comic Elements in the English Mystery Plays (Frederik T. 
Wood), pp. 39-48. 
The Rector in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus (G. W. Wolthuis), pp. 49-50. 
The Jealousy of Iago (John W. Draper), pp. 50-60. 


Notes AND Queries, Vol. 177, August 12— 
Izaak Walton’s Occupation (Wm. Jaggard), p. 122. 


————August 19— 

Notes on the Life of William Collins (P. L. Carver), pp. 128-32. 
Continued August 26, pp. 146-50 ; September 2, pp. 167-71 ; September 9, 
pp. 182-5; September 16, pp. 201-4; September 23, pp. 220-3; Sep- 
tember 30, pp. 240-3; October 7, pp. 258-61; concluded October 14, 
PP. 272-4. 

A Compliment to Sidney in Hamlet (Denver Ewing Baughan), pp. 133- 

6. 
On Hamlet, 1v. iii. 91. 

Imitations of Gray’s “‘ Elegy ” (Wm. Jaggard), pp. 141-2. 

Further replies (to a query of Vol. 177, August 5, p. 98) from Lawrence 

, September 16, p. 214; J. W. McCain, Jr., September 23, 
p- yt Edgar Syers, October 7, pp. 254-5; F. C. White, October 14, 
pp. 282-3. 


———— August 26— 
Thomas Dekker : Burial-place (Mark Eccles), p. 157. 
On Dekker’s widow’s renunciation of administration. 
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Notes AND Querigs, Vol. 177, September 2— 
The Use of the Contraction “Y” for “ thou” (Edwin Nungezer), 


pp. 171-2. 
On the practice in different editions of Daniel’s works. 


— September 9g— 
De Quincey : Some Objections and Corrections (V.R.), pp. 189-91. 
Cf. N. & Q., Vol. 176, June 17, pp. 417-8; Vol. 177, July 1, pp. 3-6; 
July 8, pp. 32-3; July 15, pp. 42-5. 


————September 16— 
Somerset Dialect Words and Provincialisms (W. W. Gill), pp. 206-7. 
Cf. N. & Q., Vol. 177, July 8, pp. 20-3; July 15, pp. 38-42. 


————September 23— 
Shipwrecks and Desert Islands (Edward L. Giles), pp. 218-20. 
On the vogue in the latter part of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Reply from J. Trenchard Hardyman, October 7, pp. 268-0. 
Notes on Shelley’s Political Prose : Sources, Bibliography, Errors in 


Print (William H. Davenport), pp. 223-5. 


September 30— 
Claudius Hollyband: an Elizabethan Schoolmaster (Warren B. 
Austin), pp. 237-40. 
Concluded October 7, pp. 255-8. 
Hannah Mary Rathbone (P.D.H.), pp. 243-4. 
Reply from Hugh S. Gladstone, November 4, pp. 335-6 ; from Wm. Jaggard, 
November 18, p. 376. 
The English Pronunciation of Latin, A.D. 1529 (B. H. Newdigate), 


P. 245. 


———October 7— 
Thomas Dermody (1775-1802): Another Letter (Thomas Ollive 


Mabbott), pp. 261-2. 
Cf. N. & Q., Vol. 149, pp. 154, 208; Vol. 166, p. 371. 


———October 14— 
An Uncollected Poem by James Thomson, 1700-1748 (William H. 


Davenport), p. 279. 
Notice of a poem, “A Description of Ten O’Clock at Night in Town,” 
in the Literary Gazette, No. 89, October 3, 1818, p. 630. 


———October 28— 
An Unpublished Letter of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Harry Rudman), 


pp. 310-1. 
A letter of March 31, 1859, from Rome to Miss Elliot. 


Movements of the Disraeli Family (C. L. Cline), pp. 313-4. 
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Notes AND Querigs, Vol. 177, November 4— 
Phineas Fletcher’s Marriage : a Parallel to the Shakespeare Marriage 
Records (A. Barnett Langdale), pp. 327-8. 
First Supplement to the Columbia “ Milton” (Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott, J. Milton French), pp. 329-30. 


November 11— 
f The text of 1 Henry IV (H. W. Crundell), pp. 347-9. 
i Conventionalized signs of the emotions (M. H. Dodds), pp. 355-6. 


— November 25— 
The question of Sidney’s love for his wife (Denver Ewing Baughan), 
pp. 383-5. 
' The Triumph of Agriculture : a Poem (W. Roberts), p. 386. 
: Addendum to Dr. Blakey’s monograph on the Minerva Press. 


¢ 
i PHILOLOGICAL QuaARTERLY, Vol. XVIII., No. 3, July 1939— 
' Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England and Scotland from 1762 to 
1772 (Richard B. Sewall), pp. 225-42. 
‘ Lowell and American Speech (Russel B. Nye), pp. 249-56. 
. The Octosyllabic Couplet (Elbert N. S. Thompson), pp. 257-68. 
4 Dryden, Rochester, and the Eighth Satire of Juvenal (Frank Living- 
stone Huntley), pp. 269-84. 
Some Dunciad Litigation (Howard P. Vincent), pp. 285-9. 
Ben Jonson and the Hieroglyphics (Don Cameron Allen), pp. 290-300. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds and the Burkes (Dixon Wecter), pp. 301-5. 

An unpublished letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds in the Fitzwilliam papers. 
A Most Ancient Petition, P.R.O., SC 8, 192/9580 (Harold Whitehall), 
i pp. 306—10. 
i A petition, dated 1344, from St. Briavels, Gloucestershire. 
| Peter Martyr on the Function and Character of Literature (J. W. 
Ashton), pp. 311-4. 
d The Etymology of Middle English myse (Harold Whitehall), pp. 314-6. 
Cassio’s Hopes (Samuel A. Tannenbaum), pp. 316-8. 


¥ * — that “ surfetted ”’ (Othello, 11. i. 50) was an error for “ for- 
i etted.” 
Arthur Murphy’s Meeting with Johnson (Curtis B. Bradford), pp. 318- 
20. 
: A Petronian Couplet and Shackerley Marmion (John D. Marcantoni), 
. Pp. 320. 


On the source of “‘ Tam Marti quam Veneri.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. LIV., No. 3, September 1939— 
The Beginnings of Chaucer’s Irony (Earle Birney), pp. 637-55. 
Malory’s Beaumains (Roger Sherman Loomis), pp. 656-68. 
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The Sonnets in Tottel’s Miscellany (William R. Parker), pp. 669-77. 

Elizabethan Acting (Alfred Harbage), pp. 685~—708. 

Hamlet and the Mouse-trap (William Witherle Lawrence), pp. 709-35. 

Notes on Ben Jonson’s English (Joshua H. Neumann), pp. 736-63. 

Lawes’ and Lovelace’s Loose Saraband (Willa McClung Evans), 

pp. 764-7. 

Bernard Mandeville on Gin (Paul Bunyan Anderson), pp. 775-84. 

Adaptation by Mandeville of A Dissertation upon Drunkenness (1708) to 


Remark G in the revised and enlarged edition of The Fable of the Bees, 
1723, and his authorship of the former work. 


Shelley and Claire Clairmont (John Harrington Smith), pp. 785-814. 

Carlyle’s Marginalia in Sterling’s Essays and Tales (Anne Kimball 
Tuell), pp. 815-24. 

Hawthorne’s Hester and Feminism (Neal Frank Doubleday), pp. 
825-8. 

Mrs. Browning’s Rhymes (Fred Manning Smith), pp. 829-34. 


Srupies IN PuiLoLocy, Vol. XXXVI., No. 4, October 1939— 
Death and Old Age in The Pardoner’s Tale (Marie Padgett Hamilton), 
pp- 571-6. 
Robert Greene, Master of Arts, and “‘ Mayster Steeven Guazzo ” 
(John Leon Lievsay), pp. 577-96. 
The polemical use of Davies’ Nosce Teipsum (Richard H. Perkinson), 
Pp: 597-608. 
A Roscommon Canon (Carl Niemeyer), pp. 622-36. 
A roughly chronological bibliography of Roscommon’s writings. 
“The Stricken Deer ” and his Contemporary Reputation (Lodowick 
Hartley), pp. 637-50. 
The Eustace Diamonds and The Moonstone (Henry James Wye Milley), 
pp. 651-63. ' 
Trollope’s plot borrowings from Wilkie Collins. 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, August 26, 1939— 
Shelley in “ Fraser’s ” and the Annuals (Elizabeth Nitchie), p. 503. 
Items of interest about the publication of some of Shelley’s poems. 
Bret Harte (W. L. Werner), p. 503. 
An answer to the enquiry of July 22. 
George Augusta Sala (Ralph Straus), p. 503. 
An enquiry concerning his first wife and whereabouts of MSS. 
An American Edition of Burns (Robert T. Fitzhugh), p. 508. 
An enquiry concerning advertisements of an edition, 1788-9; reply from 
J. C. Ewing, Sept. 30, p. 563. 
September 2— 
A Couplet in the “ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot ” (Maynard Mack), 
. 515. 
== that Il. 376-7 referred to Mary Howard, who married, in 
1726, the Earl of Delorain. 
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Mrs. Garrick (A. B. Stapleton), p. 516. 
An enquiry for letters and advertisements of performances prior to 1749. 


The History of Sir George Warrington (Janet Camp Troxell), p. 520. 
Evidence that the book was not by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox but by the Misses 
Purbeck or by one of the Misses Purbeck. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, September 16— 
The Maid of Kent (Eric Colledge), p. 539. 
An enquiry concerning the whereabouts of certain “ lost” works. 
Hannah More (Mary Alden Hopkins), p. 539. 


An enquiry with a view to tracing certain letters. 


————October 21— 
Trollope’s letters (M. L. Parrish), p. 609. 
A request for the loan of letters, important and unimportant. 


— October 28— 
A Jane Austen title (R. W. Chapman), p. 625. 
On Jane Austen’s discarded title and Mrs. Holford’s First Impressions. 


November 11— 
King Richard III, 1. iii. 241 (Mario Praz), p. 655. 
Reply from H. H. C., November 18, p. 675. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QuarRTERLY, Vol. VIII., No. 4, July 1939— 
“ That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed ” : a Note on Milton’s 
Mosaic Inspiration (James Holly Hanford), pp. 403-19. 
Literary Criticism in Canada (Pelham Edgar), pp. 420-30. 


————Vol. IX., No. 1, October 1939— 
The case for Mark Twain’s wife (DeLancey Ferguson) pp. 9-21. 
The achievement of Santayana (G. S. Brett), pp. 22-37. 
Canadian Drama (Arthur L. Phelps), pp. 82-94. 
Weirdness in The Comedy of Errors (G. R. Elliott), pp. 95-106. 


West VircINIA UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, Philological Studies, Vol. 3, 

September 1939— 

Fear of Death in Victorian fiction (David Dale Johnson), pp. 3-11. 

Data on Gothic hausjan (Allen W. Porterfield), pp. 12-21. 

Shakespeare’s Coriolanus: a Study in Renaissance Psychology (John 
W. Draper), pp. 22-36. 

The Gothic Element in the American Novel before 1830 (George 
L. Phillips), pp. 37-45. 

Swift and the Harley—St. John Ministry (J. P. Brawner), pp. 46-59. 

“‘ Sandwich ” Words and Rime-caused Nonce Words (Harold Went- 
worth), pp. 65-71. 











